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Exchange Control 
in Latin America 


N VIEW of the passage by the United 

States Congress of legislation au- 
thorizing participation by this country 
in the two organizations proposed at 
Bretton Woods, and of the signing of 
the Bretton Woods Agreements by dele- 
gates from all Latin American countries 
except Argentina, which was not repre- 
sented, developments with regard to ex- 
change controls and related subjects in 
Latin America will be followed closely by 
businessmen in the United States. 


Controls Imposed 


Of the 20 other American Republics, 
all except 7, namely, Cuba, Dominican 
Republic, El Salvador, Haiti, Guatemala, 
Mexico, and Panama, have imposed con- 
trol over transactions in foreign ex- 
change. Transfers of funds out of these 
7 countries for imports, interest, divi- 
dends, and other purposes may be ef- 
fected without official authorization of 
any kind whatsoever. The other 13 
countries exercise some control over in- 
coming or outgoing exchange, or both, 
and over the rates at which transactions 
take place. 

Controls were imposed by six countries 
in 1931, by four in 1932, one in 1934, one 
in 1936, and one in 1945. Control meas- 
ures were instituted in all cases after a 
substantial outflow of gold or exchange 
and, with the possible exception of Peru, 
were for the purpose of protecting the in- 
ternal and external purchasing power of 
the respective currencies. As time 
passed, however, they have come to be 
used to an increasing extent as tools in 
the implementation of various national 
policies, including: (1) Promotion of ex- 
ports in general, or of particular com- 
modities; (2) influencing the destination 
of exports and origin of imports in order 
to equalize trade with individual coun- 
tries, or for other purposes; and (3) pro- 
tection of existing home industries, or 
encouraging the establishment of others. 

Some governments also derive consid- 
erable revenue from transactions in for- 
eign exchange. 

The changes in objectives referred to 
were taking place prior to the outbreak 
of war, but the war itself—out of which 
grew the tremendous difficulties in ob- 
taining goods as well as the accumula- 
tion of huge amounts of foreign means 
of payment—has greatly stimulated ef- 
forts to protect home industries and to 
promote industrialization. This is prob- 


By C. F. Carson, American Repub- 
lics Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce 


ably the most important objective of 
many exchange-control systems now in 
effect. 


Accomplishment of Objectives 


The general procedure for accomplish- 
ing these objectives has been to require 
the delivery of all or stipulated portions 
of incoming exchange to an exchange- 
control office, established either as a 
Government agency or as a dependency 
of the Central Bank, and to restrict the 
application of such exchange to those 
uses considered essential by means of a 
system of import or exchange permits, or 
both, issued by the exchange-control of- 
fice or by an agency working, in varying 
degrees, in cooperation with it. This 
procedure also involves the establish- 
ment, by the Central Bank or the Gov- 
ernment, of the rates of exchange at 
which various transactions may be ef- 
fected. Details of measures adopted 
have varied considerably from country 
to country, and the stringency of meas- 
ures applied by the individual countries 
has varied considerably from time to 
time, depending upon local conditions. 

The kinds of commodities exported, 
and to some extent their destinations, 
have been influenced through the system 
of permits and by differentials in rates 
at which exporters sell the exchange 
proceeds of their exports. Thus in some 
countries export permits are denied in 
respect of goods regarded as essential to 
the local economy, and in some countries 
exchange rates are used as a means of 
encouraging exports of particular com- 
modities. 

Measures by means of which the im- 
portation of particular commodities, 
regardless of origin, or of those originat- 
ing chiefly in certain countries, was en- 
couraged or discouraged were the 
principal exchange-control measures af- 
fecting imports. Principal devices to 
influence the kind and origin of com- 
modities imported have been preferences 
in the availability of exchange, or dif- 
ferentials in the rates at which importers 
buy their exchange requirements. 

Despite adherence to the Bretton 
Woods Agreements by 12 of the 13 Latin 


American countries with exchange con- 
trols, it cannot be expected that ex- 
change and import controls will be 
abandoned quickly. In the first place, 
the Agreements are not yet in effect 
and will not be effective for some time 
to come. The United States is the only 
major nation whose participation has 
been formally approved by the appro- 
priate authorities. In the second place, 
the Bretton Woods Agreements provide 
that, during a transitional period of 5 
years from the beginning of operations 
of the International Monetary Fund, 
and for even longer periods under cer- 
tain circumstances, members of the Fund 
may maintain and adapt to changing 
circumstances restrictions on exchange 
transactions. 

The fact should not be overlooked that 
the exchange-control systems of the 
Latin American countries in most cases 
have become integral parts of the eco- 
nomic order and that although objec- 
tions may be made at times to certain 
features, the objectives of the systems 
are in general worthy from the local 
viewpoint. It may be expected therefore 
that the several countries with exchange 
control will take full advantage of the 
transition period and will proceed cau- 
tiously in abandoning these measures. 
They, like other countries, undoubtedly 
will attempt, if possible, to avoid cur- 
rency depreciation and other economic 
dislocations that grew out of the eco- 
nomic collapse of the early 1930’s and will 
use exchange control or any other device 
that appears necessary to that end. 

The salient points of the exchange 
control systems of the 13 Latin American 
countries exercising such control meas- 
ures follow. The Chilean system was 
discussed in more detail in the April 14, 
1945, issue of FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
that of Bolivia in the May 26 and August 
4 issues, and that of Colombia in the 
August 18 issue. A similar study on 
Peru appears in the August 11 issue. 
Systems in other countries will be de- 
scribed in subsequent issues. 


OUTLINE OF EXCHANGE-CONTROL SYSTEMS 
I. Argentina 


A. Date of imposition of exchange control: 
October 31, 1931. 
B. Control over incoming exchange: 
1, Control over exports: Export license 
required for practically all exports. 
2. Conditions of authorization: Return 
exchange to Argentina, and goods 
must not be needed for the domestic 
economy. 
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I. Argentina—Continued 


B. Control over incoming exchange—Con. 

3. Control over exports for purposes other 
than exchange control: Exchange 
control is now a secondary consider- 
ation; the chief purpose is to pre- 
vent export of goods essential to the 
local economy. 

4. Compulsory delivery of exchange not 
arising from exports: No, except new 
capital. 

5. Special exchange regulations regard- 
ing incoming capital: Must be de- 
posited in the Central Bank, and 
may in general be invested only as 
approved by the Central Bank. 

C. Control over payments abroad: 

1. Imports: 

(a) Documents required to purchase 
exchange to be used in pay- 
ment for imports: 

(i) Import permit (or equiva- 
lent): No, except for goods 
under allocation in the United 
States. 

(ii) Exchange permit: No; how- 
ever, customs clearance certifi- 
cate, evidencing actual impor- 
tation, must be presented. 
Presentation of these certifi- 
cates is primarily for the pur- 
pose of fixing the exchange 
rate. 

(iii) Other restrictions, if any, 
on the purchase of exchange 
for imports: None, but a com- 
prehensive plan for allotment 
of exchange on the basis of 
essentiality of goods is under 
consideration. 

% Remittances on account of capital: 
(a) Authorization required: Ap- 

proval of Central Bank. 


(Pesos per dollar) 


D. Exchange rates: ? Buying Selling 
scrapie secnine aie 3. 3582 3. 7313 
4. 2289 

Special trade promo- 
RE 3.9801 4. 2289 
4. 5500 
4. 8500 
aii cin wteineiabicidetentmen tieitalae 4.9350 
EL AS an ae 4. ag 
4. 0425 


1 Rates prevailing in May 1945. 


All exchange arising out of exports is 
bought by or for the account of the Cen- 
tral Bank at either the “official” or “spe- 
cial trade promotion” buying rates. The 
“official” rate is paid for exchange de- 
rived from “regular” exports, which com- 
prise the leading export products, and 
the “special trade promotion” rate is paid 
for exchange derived from “irregular” 
exports. Exchange thus acquired is sold 
at “official,” “special trade promotion,” 
or “auction” selling rates. Payment for 
most imports is made with exchange ac- 
quired at one of the “official” selling rates, 
depending upon the kind of goods and 
the country of origin. The “special trade 
promotion” selling rates are applied to 
imports of agricultural implements, au- 
tomobiles, trucks, busses, and parts from 
the United States. The “auction” rate 
is applied to a few luxury items. 

The “free market” comprises exchange 
not arising from exports. Rates are not 
fixed, but the Central Bank enters the 
market from time to time in order to 
maintain stability of rates. All nontrade 
remittances except official remittances, 
which are made at the “official” buying 
rate, and except those made by certain 
British interests, are made at the “free 
market” selling rate. 
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II. Bolivia 


A. Date of imposition of exchange control: 

May 19, 1932. 

B. Control over incoming exchange: 

1. Control over exports: Licenses re- 
quired in all cases. 

2. Conditions of authorization: Exporters 
of minerals are required to return 
fixed percentages of exchange to 
Bolivia; other exporters, all ex- 
change. 

3. Control over exports for purposes other 
than exchange control: No others 
indicated. 

4. Compu.sory delivery of exchange not 
arising from exports: Yes, but re- 
quirement not enforced rigidly. 

5. Special exchange regulations regard- 
ing incoming capital: None. 

C. Control over payments abroad: 

1. Imports: 

(a) Documents required to purchase 
exchange to be used in payment 
for imports: 

(i) Import permit (or equiva- 
lent): Yes, prior permits have 
been required since June 15, 
1945, for goods valued at the 
equivalent of $45 or more. 

(ii) Exchange permit: No. 

(iii) Other restrictions, if any, 
on the purchase of exchange 
for imports: Importer must be 
up-to-date in taxes, and goods 
must be of a type for which 
banks are authorized to sell 
exchange as determined by 
monthly directives issued by 
Finance Minister. These di- 
rectives designate amounts of 
exchange that may be sold for 
each type of goods. 

2. Remittances on account of capital: 
(a) Authorization required: No pro- 

provision in regulations, but 
monthly directives to banks do not 
include such remittances among 
purposes for which banks may sell 
exchange. 

D. Exchange rates: Since Februarv 1943, buy- 
ing and selling rates for all officially con- 
trolled exchange have been 42 and 42.42 bo- 
livianos per dcllar, respectively. In May 
1945. the selling rate in the curb market, 
which is illegal. was about 58 bolivianos per 
dollar, as compared with an average of 
45.42 in 1943. 


III. Brazil 


A. Date of imrosition of exchange control: 

April 1, 1931. 

B. Control over incoming exchange: 

1. Control over exrorts: License required 
for some exports; shipping permits 
required in all cases. 

2. Conditions of authorization: Return 
of exchanve to Brezil, and, where 
licenses are required, goods must 
not be needed Iccally. 

3. Control over exports for purpose other 
than exchange control: Licenses re- 
quired to prevent export of goods 
needed by the local economy. 

4. Comrulcory de'ivery of exchange not 
arising from exports: Yes. 

5. Special exchange regulations regard- 
ine incoming capital: None, except 
delivery. 

C. Control over payments abroad: 

1. Imports: 

(a) Documents required to purchase 
exchange to be used in payment 
for imports: 

(i) Tmrort permit (or equiva- 
lent): For most of the more 
important items. 

(ii) Exchange permit: Yes, for 
all transactions. 

(iii) Other restrictions, if any, 
on the purchase or exchange 
for imports: None, except as 
determined by the Bank of 
Brezil, which administers the 
exchange controls. 

2. Remittances on accovnt of capital: 
(a) Authorization required: Approv- 

al of Bank of Brazil in all cases. 
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III. Brazil—Continued 


(Cruzeiros per dollar) 

D. Exchange rates: ! Buying Sellings 
| ER aerey aed 16. 50 16. 59 
io 19. 30 19. 50 
Special free........-... 19.60 20. 09 


‘As of June 26, 1945. 
*A 5 percent tax, not included in the rates 
is levied on all sales of exchange. : 


Of these rates, only the “official” jg 
fixed by regulation. However, the Bank 
of Brazil, which conducts more than 75 
percent of the business in exchange, has 
maintained the other rates at approxi. 
mately their present levels for severg] 
years. The “official” buying rate is the 
rate at which exporters are required to 
deliver 30 percent of the proceeds of their 
exports to the Bank of Brazil. This 
exchange is sold exclusively to the Goy- 
ernment at the rate at which it was 
acquired. The remaining 70 percent of 
export proceeds, together with all other 
exchange entering the country, except 
that brought in by tourists, is “free mar. 
ket” exchange and must be sold to banks 
or other authorized dealers. This ex. 
change is sold to importers at the “free- 
market” selling rate. “Special free-mar- 
ket” exchange comprises exchange ac- 
quired from tourists and must be sold 
to banks or other authorized dealers, 
The latter sell such exchange at the 
“Special-free” rate for financial remit- 
tance and other nontrade purposes, in- 
cluding the purchase of gold for the 
account of the Federal Government. 


IV. Chile 
A. Date of imposition of exchange control: 
July 31, 1931. 


B. Control over incoming exchange: 

1. Control over exports: Approval re- 
quired for all exports. 

2. Conditions of authorization: Return 
of exchange to Chile. 

3. Control over exports for purposes 
other than exchange control: Yes; 
to prevent export of goods required 
by domestic economy. 

4. Compulsory delivery of exchange not 
arising from exports: No. 

5. Special exchange regulations regard- 
ing incoming capital: In order to 
obtain special benefits, capital must 
be invested under contract with 
National Foreign Trade Council. 

C. Control over payments abroad: 

1. Imports: 

(a) Documents required to purchase 
exchange to be used in payment for 


imports: 
(i) Import permit (or equiva- 
lent): Yes. 


(ii) Exchange permit: No; im- 
port permit authorizes pur- 
chase of exchange at one of 
the official rates. 

(tii) Other restrictions, if any, 
on the purchase of exchange 
for imports: Granting of im- 
port permits based on essen- 
tiality of goods to domestic 
economy and of competition 
with local industry. 

2. Remittances on account of capital: 
(a) Authorization required: Only in 
respect of remittances with official 
exchange. 
D. Exchange rates: ' 
(Pesos per dollar) 


Official: Buying Selling 
Svecial official. _- 19.37 19. 47 
Export draft__.___-- 25. 00 25. 10 
D/P (Disponibili- 

dades proprias, or 
private funds) -___- 31.00 $1.10 
ee SS ae were a 32. 64 32. 98 


' Averages for May 1945. 
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Exporters of all products except ni- 
trate, iodine, copper, and iron ore are 
required to return the entire proceeds 
of exports to Chile. Exporters of ex- 
cepted products are required to return 
exchange sufficient to meet local costs. 
Exchange returned must be sold to the 
Central Bank: That returned by export- 
ers of excepted products at 1937 pesos 
per dollar; that returned by other ex- 
porters in various fixed percentages at 
the three official buying rates, except that 
not more than 10 percent may be required 
to be sold at the “special-official” buying 


te. 
mall exchange bought at 19.37 pesos per 
dollar is sold to the Government or to 
Government agencies and is used for 
their purposes or is sold to importers at 
one of the applicable rates. All imports, 
except five items, are liquidated at 31.10 
pesos per dollar. The five excepted items 
are liquidated at the 25.10 rate. 
authorized, financial and other nontrade 
remittances are made at the 31.10 rate; 
otherwise at the “free-market” selling 


rate. 
V. Colombia 


A. Date of imposition of exchange control: 
September 25, 1931. 

B. Control over incoming exchange: 

1. Control over exports: Licenses re- 
quired. 

2. Conditions of authorization: Return 
to Colombia of exchange except in 
the case of certain exempted prod- 
ucts such as petroleum and bananas. 

3. Control over exports-for purposes other 
than exchange control: None. 

4. Compulsory delivery of exchange not 
arising from exports: Yes. 

5. Special exchange regulations regard- 
ing incoming capital: Yes, as to con- 
version into pesos and also as to 
investment. 

C, Control over payments abroad: 

1. Imports: 

(a) Documents required to purchase 
exchange to be used in payment 
for imports: 

(i) Import permit (or equiva- 
lent): Yes. 

(ii) Exchange permit: No, 
merely exhibition of import 
permit. 

(iii) Other restrictions, if any, 
on the purchase of exehange 
for imports: Exchange is ra- 
tioned for all purposes on the 
basis of supply, with essential 
goods receiving preference. 

2. Remittances on account of capital: 
(a) Authorization required: Yes. 

D. Exchange rates: Since 1939 rates have 
fluctuated above and below the Central 
Bank’s buying and selling rates of 1.745 
and 1.755 pesos per dollar, resnectively. 
Commercial bank rates are not fixed, but 
those of the Central Bank prevent large 
fluctuations in the free rate. 

Capital imported into Colombia must 
be sold to the Central Bank for 80 per- 
cent in Colombian pesos and 20 percent 
in Government bonds. Export exchange 
delivered under compulsion, as well as gold, 
is paid for partly (not more than 10 per- 
cent) in bonds and the remainder in 
pesos. 

VI. Costa Rica 


A. Date of imposition of exchange control: 
July 14, 1932. 
B, Control over incoming exchange: 

1. Control over exports: Yes. 

2. Conditions of authorization: All ex- 
change derived from exports must 
be sold to commercial banks at the 
buying rate set by the Banco Na- 
cional. 

8. Control over exports for purposes 
other than exchange control: Not 
indicated. 


When - 
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VI. Costa Rica—Continued 


B. Control over incoming exchange—Con. 
4. Compulsory delivery of exchange not 
arising from exports: Yes. 
5. Special exchange regulations regard- 
ing incoming capital: None. 
C. Control over payments abroad: 
1. Imports: 

(a) Documents required to pur- 
chase exchange to be used in pay- 
ment for imports: 

(i) Import permit (or equiva- 
lent): No, except for goods 
under allocation in the 
United States. 

(ii) Exchange permit: Yes. 

(iii) Other restrictions, if any, 
on the purchase of exchange 
for imports: None. 

2. Remittances on account of capital: 

(a) Authorization required: Ap- 
proval of Board of Control of Ex- 
ports. 

(Colones per dollar) 


D. Exchange rates: * Buying Selling 


CN oes ine en oeeebuee 5. 61 5. 62 
Curb market... ........-- 5. 63 5. 66 
1As of April 30, 1945. 
VII. Ecuador 
A. Date of imposition of exchange control: 
May 1, 1932. 


B. Control over incoming exchange: 
1. Control over exports: Yes. 
2. Conditions of authorization: 

of exchange to Ecuador. 

3. Control over exports for purposes 
other than exchange control: Yes, 
to prevent export of goods required 
for domestic economy. 

4. Compulsory delivery of exchange not 
arising from exports: Yes. 

5. Special exchange regulations regard- 
ing incoming capital: None. 

C. Control over payments abroad: 

1. Imports: 

(a) Documents required to epur- 
chase exchange to be used in pay- 
ment for imports: 

(i) Import permit (or equiva- 
lent): Yes; prior import per- 
mits are required. 

(ii) Exchange permit: No; a 
copy of import permit serves 
as exchange permit. 

(iti) Other restrictions, if any, 
on the purchase of exchange 
for imports: Finance Minis- 
ter has authority to limit or 
deny importation of any com- 
modity. In considering ap- 
plications for import licenses, 
authorities are required to 
take into account “needs of 
the country and the state of 
its production, as well as 
quantity of exports and the 
general tendency of prices in 
the domestic market.” 

2. Remittances on account of capital: 
(a) Authorization . required: Ap- 

proval of appropriate authority. 

D. Exchange rates: The basic buying and 

selling rates, which are fixed by the Cen- 
tral Bank, are 13.40 and 13.50 sucres per 
dollar, respectively, for all exchange trans- 
actions. The imposition of a tax of 2 
percent on all transactions results in ef- 
fective rates of 18.1382 sucres and 13.77 
sucres per dollar. 


VIII. Honduras 


A. Date of imposition of exchange control: 
July 1, 1934. 
B. Control over incoming exchange: 

1. Control over exports: None. However, 
all incoming exchange must be de- 
livered to the Exchange Control 
Commission or to a bank. 

2. Conditions of authorization: Authori- 
zation to export not required. 

8. Control over exports for purposes 
other than exchange control: None. 

4. Compulsory delivery of exchange not 
arising from exports: Yes. 


Return 
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VIII. Honduras—Continued 


B. Control over incoming exchange—Con, 
5. Special exchange regulations regarding 
incoming capital: None. 
C. Control over payments abroad: 
1. Imports: 

(a) Documents required to purchase 
exchange to be used in payment 
for imports: 

(i) Import permit (or equiva- 
lent): No, except goods under 
allocation in the United 
States. °* 

(ii) Exchange permit: Yes. 

(iii) Other restrictions, if any, 
on the purchase of exch 
for imports: Exchange which 
banks may acquire from the 
Exchange Control Commission 
may be limited. 

2. Remittances on account of capital: 

(a) Authorization required: Ap- 
proval of Exchange Control Com- 
mission. 

D. Exchange rates: Buying and selling rates 
have been maintained at 2 and 2.04 
lempiras per dollar for several years. 


IX. Nicaragua 


A. Date of imposition of exchange control: 
November 13, 1931. 
B. Control over incoming exchange: 

1. Control over exports: Yes. 

2. Conditions of authorization: Presen- 
tation to Nicaraguan Customs House 
of Certificate issued by Issue De- 
partment of National Bank showing 
that arrangements have been made 
for return of exchange to the 
country. 

3. Control over exports for purposes other 
than exchange control: in 
temporary short supply are some- 
times denied export until supplies 
increase. 

4. Compulsory delivery of exchange not 
arising from exports: Yes. 

5. Special exchange regulations regard- 
ing incoming‘capital: None. 

C. Control over payments abroad: 

1. Imports: 

(a) Documents required to purchase 
exchange to be used in payment 
for imports: 

(i) Import permit (or equiva- 
lent): No, except for 
from the United States under 
the Decentralization Plan, 
This provides automatically 
for exchange. 

(ii) Exchange permit: Yes, ex- 
cept as above. 

(iti) Other restrictions, if any, 
on the purchase of exchange 
for imports: None. 

2. Remittances on account of capital: 
(a) Authorization required: Yes, but 

Minister of Finance and Publie 
Credit has indicated that authori- 
zation will not be granted for ex- 
port of capital. 


(Cordobas per 
D. Exchange rates: ! dollar) 
Official : * Buying Selling 
For exporters and 
banks other 
than National 
BORNE +: iaieatoond 5.00 
For banks other 
than National 
pay aan 5. 0325 
For National 
ben eRe opel 4.9875 5. 03875 
One® cc xecsonu 6.85 to 7. 24 7.25 


X. Paraguay 
A. Date of imposition of exchange control: 
June 28, 1932. 
B. Control over incoming exchange: 
1, Control over exports: Yes. 
2. Conditions of authorization: Sale of 
the exchange arising therefrom to 
the Bank of'Paraguay. 


1As of June 23, 1945. 
(Continued on p. 37) 
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World’s Match Business 


The Individual Article in This Trade Is Small—But It Constitutes 
the Basis for Industry, Commerce, and Finance of World-Wide Scope 


HE MATCH INDUSTRY dates back 

to 1827 when an English chemist, 
John Walker, invented friction light. In 
succeeding years the manufacture of 
friction matches spread to France, Aus- 
tria, and, by 1836, to Sweden. The phos- 
phorous match, which had been invented 
in 1816, came into commercial produc- 
tion in 1833. Because it was very highly 
inflammable, it caused numerous fires, 
and factory hands employed in its manu- 
facture were attacked by an incurable 
disease called phossy-jaw. It was, there- 
fore, evident that a method would have 
to be evolved for making a practical fric- 
tion light without use of white phos- 
phorus. 

It was in Sweden that this problem 
was finally solved. In 1844 a Swedish 
scientist, A. E. Pasch, was granted a 
patent for an invention which included 
the principle of the world-renowned 
safety match. A few years later his in- 
vention was improved upon by the 
Lundstrom Brothers in Jonkoping. By 
1855 the Jonkoping safety match was 
well on its way toward being accepted 
throughout the world. 

Prior to the outbreak of the recent war, 
strike-on-box matches were produced in 
about 45 countries, chiefly in Europe and 
Asia. Before 1939 they were exported 
mainly from Sweden, the Soviet Union 
and other northern European countries, 
and Japan. 

This article discusses the world’s 
match industry on a geographical basis, 





By Lea Marie Motony, Specialties 
Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce 


giving regard to the situation with re- 
spect to raw materials used in match 
production. 


Sweden 


The Swedish match industry, one of 
the oldest and most highly developed in- 
dustries in the country, produces prima- 
rily for export—about 95 percent of its 
total output (by value) normally going 
to oversea markets. The foundation of 
this large export business was laid in 
1850, when C. F. Lundstrom formed a 
partnership with Bryant & May of 
London. 

W. Winkler of Hamburg, who in 1867 
began to sell Jonkoping matches in over- 
sea markets, is said to have contributed 
importantly also toward world-wide ac- 
ceptance of the Swedish product. 

The Swedish Match Co., controlling 
International Match Corporation, with 
its subsidiaries, comprises the largest 
match manufacturing and distributing 
organization in the world. This com- 
pany owns or controls all of Sweden’s 
match factories. Local affiliates supply 
native aspen wood for stems and furnish 
the chemicals and machinery necessary 
for match manufacture. 

Most of the Swedish matches are of 
the strike-on-box type, although small 
quantities of strike-anywhere, book, and 
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Match factory at Jonkoping, Sweden. 


wind matches are generally manufac. 
tured. In 1939, for example, output of 
strike-on-box matches amounted to 20. 
000,000 gross boxes (the large majority 
of boxes containing 40 matches), or 
about one-fourth of the world’s total, 
Production of book and wind matches 
ceased in 1940. 

Principal oversea customers generally 
have been Great Britain and other parts 
of the British Empire, Holland, the 
Netherlands Indies, the United States, 
Malaya, and Greece. In 1939, for ex. 
ample, two-fifths of all matches ex. 
ported went to Great Britain, other 
major markets being the United States 
and the Netherlands Indies. ‘(Exports to 
the United States ceased after 1941.) 
Safety matches exported in 1938 were 
valued at 12,232,619 crowns ($3,082,620) , 
increasing to 15,278,338 crowns ($3,665,- 
273) in 1939. Exports of other types 
were valued at less than $750,000 in 1939 
and slightly under $500,000 in 1938. 

Before 1939 the International Match 
Corporation, through purchasing foreign 
match factories and effecting other steps, 
gained control of the match trade in 25 
foreign countries. Included in these 
were Belgium, France, Denmark, Es- 
tonia, Finland, the Netherlands, Yugo- 
slavia, Latvia, Norway, Poland, Ru- 
mania, Hungary, Austria, Germany, 
Switzerland, Portugal, India (including 
Burma), the Philippine Islands, the Do- 
minican Republic, and Guatemala. 

After the blockade,.which followed the 
German occupation of Denmark and 
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Norway in 1940, Swedish exports of 
matches were almost entirely stopped. 
Asa result, production was cut down con- 
siderably to correspond to the export 
and domestic demand. European hostil- 
ities also greatly influenced match ex- 
ports from the countries where the 
match trade was controlled by the 
gwedish Match Co., especially Belgium 
and Norway. 

The Swedish Match Co.’s activities 
were affected by the war in various ways. 
The factories in Rumania suffered ma- 
jor damage through bombardment, and 
similar destruction seems also to have 
occurred in other places in southeastern 
Europe. “STAB” (Svenska Tiandsticks 
Aktiebolaget) has considerable interest 
in other one-time war zones, including 
Yugoslavia, Hungary, Germany, Poland, 
the Baltic border states, Belgium, and 
the Netherlands. “STAB” further owns 
all Norweigian match industries, to- 
gether with plants in Finland and Den- 
mark. It is only the smaller subsidiaries 
in Switzerland and Portugal that have 
escaped war damage. 

The Swedish Match Co. has some im- 
portant holdings in South America and 
Australia. The foremost interests are 
those held in India and Ceylon, Argen- 
tina, Chile, and Colombia. The company 
also owns smaller plants in Egypt, Syria, 
Palestine, and Haiti. The activities of 
these plants have developed favorably 
during the war, while, on the other hand, 
the concerns in the Far East—that is, 
in China, Indochina, and the Philip- 
pines—were occupied by the Japanese. 
It is also known that the plant in Ran- 
goon was damaged. 

The Swedish Match Co. is said to have 
all facilities and materials necessary for 
starting production immediately. 


United Kingdom 


The match-manufacturing industry in 
the United Kingdom is largely controlled 
by Bryant & May, Ltd., an old-established 
firm operating several match factories in 
Great Britain and foreign countries. 
Bryant & May, Ltd., is closely affiliated 
with several other match manufacturers 
in the United Kingdom. 

The largest match concern in Great 
Britain (the British Match Corporation, 
affiliated with the Swedish company) 
owned in 1938, in addition to match fac- 
tories in New Zealand, Australia, South 
Africa, and Brazil, an interest in the 
largest Canadian match company. 

Matches produced in the United King- 
dom consist principally of the strike- 
anywhere type, the remainder being 
strike-on-box matches. In 1938, when 
annual consumption approximated 75,- 
000,000,000 matches, the industry manu- 
factured about 55 percent of the country’s 
requirements. Principal suppliers of 
Britain’s imports were Sweden, the 
Soviet Union, Belgium, and Finland. 
United Kingdom exports of matches have 
always been insignificant. Match mate- 
rials used in the United Kingdom gen- 
erally are of local origin, obtained in 
the home market, with the exception of 
Some of the wood for making the stems, 
which is imported from Canada and from 
the United States. 
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Directors’ 
Swedish Match Co. 


room in headquarters of the 


Belgium 


The International Match Corporation 
controls the three most important match 
factories in Belgium. The output of this 
country consisted principally of strike- 
on-box matches of less expensive grades. 
It is estimated that production in 1938 
amounted to 47,500,000,000 matches. Of 
this number, approximately three-fifths 
were exported, total value of exports be- 
ing 37,000,000 francs. Great Britain was 
the principal buyer, accounting for 80 
percent of those shipped. 

War damage sustained by match fac- 
tories in Belgium was not sufficient to in- 
fluence production capacity. The in- 
dustry, however, cannot operate at nor- 
mal levels without imports of wood res- 
ins, paraffin, chlorate of potash, and 
sulfur; these products come principally 
from the United States, Sweden, Ger- 
many, France, and England. The in- 
dustry, which is still active on a reduced 
scale, foresees no difficulity with regard 
to labor supply. Its financial situation 
is reported to be sound. 


Netherlands 


In 1938 there were five factories pro- 
ducing matches in the Netherlands, but 
production was still insufficient to meet 
domestic needs. The International 
Match Corporation at that time con- 
trolled the most important factory. The 
output consisted chiefly of low-priced 
strike-on-box matches. Imports in 1938 
totaled 2,584 tons, from Sweden and the 
Soviet Union. Exports amounted to 
only 14 tons. In August 1939, exports 
ceased entirely. 


France 


The manufacture of matches in France 
is conducted in 7 factories. These are 


located at Pantin-Aubervilliers, Mar- 
seille, Trelaze (Maine-et-Loire), Bor- 
deaux (Gironde), Aix-en-Provence, 


Saintines (Oise), and Metz-devant-les- 
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Ponts. The last-mentioned plant is ex- 
ploited under the law of April 8, 1931, 
which introduced the match monopoly 
into the Departments of Alsace and Lor- 
raine. It is operated on the jobbing sys- 
tem by manufacturers to whom the right 
to manufacture matches has been 
granted under this law for a period of 30 
years, and who deliver their entire pro- 
duction to the Monopoly. The Monop- 
oly provides them with the major por- 
tion of the necessary raw materials. 

All of the above-named factories 
manufacture matches, and the Saintines 
and Trelaze plants retail match-sticks. 

In 1938 the International Corporation 
controlled three of the French factories. 
These factories produced strike-any- 
where and strike-on-box matches, using 
wood and machinery of Swedish origin. 
The match chemicals utilized were ob- 
tained from French sources. Nearly all 
matches produced in France were sold 
for consumption in the home market, 
under a Government monopoly. 

In 1942, production was 48,000,000,000 
matches. At that time plans were made 
to establish a new factory to produce 
20,000,000,000 sulfur and 4,000,000,000 
phosphorus matches. 


Italy 


In Italy the match trade is a Govern- 
ment monopoly. A large proportion of 
the output, which includes strike-on- 
box, book, and wax matches, is sold for 
consumption in the home market. Ex- 
ports, which have been small, have 
consisted principally of strike-on-box 
matches sent to Turkey and Egypt and 
wax matches shipped to Turkey and 
Morocco, 

Production in 1938 totaled 42,665,- 
000,000 sulfur matches (in cartons of 100 
matches,); 19,408,000,000 wax matches 
(in boxes of 100 matches) ; 3,592,000,000 
safety matches (50 to a box); and 10,- 
000,000 vest-pocket matches (Minerva 
type), 28 to a box. 


Switzerland 


In 1938 the International Corporation 
controlled two match factories in Swit- 
zerland. Production in that year in 
these and other establishments 
amounted to about 2,000,000 gross boxes 
of the strike-on-box type and a small 
quantity of book matches. Most of the 
output has been for home consumption. 


Czechoslovakia 


Before Czechosolvakia was invaded by 
Germany, there were three match fac- 
tories in the country, none of which was 
controlled by the Swedish International 
company. Most of the output was ex- 
ported, the chief markets being Egypt 
and India. At that time, the matchwood 
required for making the stems was im- 
ported principally from Poland. The 
strike-on-box matches produced were 
packed in boxes smaller than the usual 
size, each containing only about 24 
matches. 


Germany 


Before the war there were five impor- 
tant factories in the German match in- 
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Match factory at Borisoff in the 


dustry, output consisting chiefly of 
strike-on-box matches. There was also 
some production of book matches. Un- 
til 1939, most of the production was re- 
tained for consumption in the home 
market. The materials and machinery 
required were obtained from German 
sources. The partial control of the 
match trade in Germany obtained by the 
Swedish interests in 1929 still existed as 
late as June 1941. 


Norway 


The International Corporation in 1938 
controlled two match factories in Nor- 
way. Production of matches in 1938-39 
amounted to about 1,000,000 gross boxes 
of strike-on-box matches. Most of the 
output was exported, small quantities 
being shipped to the United States. 
Paraffin wax was imported from the 
United States, and some of the aspen for 
stems was obtained from native sources, 
the remainder being imported from 
Sweden and the Soviet Union. 


Poland 


In 1938, production and consumption 
of matches in Poland continued down- 
ward despite repeated efforts to reverse 
the trend. Cartelized prices and the low 
purchasing power of farmers, who rep- 
resented 60.6 percent of the entire popu- 
lation, constituted negative influences 
affecting the industry. | 

In consequence the number of operat- 
ing factories declined from 10 in 1928 to 
4 in 1938; an even more pronounced de- 
cline occurred in the number of work- 
men—from 2,324 in 1928 to 818 in 1938. 
Output dropped from 34,767,000,000 
matches in 1928 to 15,014,000,000 in 1937. 
Most of the materials were from home 
sources. 


Lithuania 


In 1937-39, annual production of 
safety matches in Lithuania amounted 
to about 350,000 gross boxes. The in- 
dustry included five small factories, 
none of which was owned by Swedish 
interests. Native lime wood and poplar 
were utilized for making the stems, and 
the chemicals required were imported. 


Courtesy Amtorg 
White Russian Republic, U. S. S. R. 


U.S.S.R. 


In 1939 there were 15 important match 
factories in the Soviet Union and, in 
addition, a considerable number of small 
establishments which produced lower- 
grade matches for home consumption. 
None of these factories was under Swed- 
ish control. Estimated production for 
1939 was 17,000,000 gross boxes of strike- 
on-box matches, or nearly one-fifth of 
the world’s total. About one-third of 
this production was exported, the prin- 
cipal markets being the United States 
and Great Britain. 

Most matches produced in the Soviet 
Union are the ordinary strike-on-box 
type packed in boxes of various content, 
ranging from 33 to 50 matches. Other 
kinds are smaller (‘vest-pocket size) 
strike-on-box safety matches in boxes of 
26, and small strike-anywhere matches 
in boxes of 50. 

Modern machinery, which is used in 
6 of the 15 large factories, came from 
Sweden. Plentiful supplies of aspen for 
making stems are available locally. 


China 


At the end of 1941, there were 112 
match factories in China, located in the 
12 Provinces of Szechwan, Sikang, Yun- 
nan, Kweichow, Shensi, Kansu, Kwang- 
tung, Kwangsi, Hunan, Kiangsi, Fukien, 
and Chekiang. Szechwan, with 45 fac- 
tories, had the largest number. Only 12 
of the factories are supplied with electric 
power, the remaining plants employing 
hand methods. 

Three kinds of matches are produced 
in China—safety, yellow phosphorus, and 
phosphorus sulfide. Safety matches are 
manufactured in 43 factories and yellow 
phosphorus or phosphorus sulfide 
matches in 39 factories. In 1940 pro- 
duction amounted to 822,255 large cases, 
not including the unknown production 
by the Pei Yang Factory in Tientsin and 

en Yang in Shansi. Of the 800,000-odd 
cases, Chinese factories accounted for 75 
percent and Japanese 25 percent. 

Following the outbreak of war, Japan 
placed tight control over all match fac- 
tories in the occupied areas. In Febru- 
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ary 1939 a puppet “Match Joint-Sales 
Office” was established at Tientsin, ang 
the occupied areas were divided into the 
North China, Shantung-Honan, and 
Central China zones. Sixty-four match 
factories were placed under the contro] of 
such joint sales offices. Of these fac. 
tories, 58 were Chinese, 8 Japanese, ang 
one Sino-Japanese. Total output in 1943 
after enforcement of the monopoly was 
45,183 cases (each case containing 1,200 
boxes). 

Before the war, materials for making 
matches were supplied from abroad, in. 
cluding not only red and yellow phos. 
phorus, potassium chlorate, white fatty 
acid, pure glue, and wrapping paper, but 
even glass powder, stone powder, and 
wood. After the outbreak of the war, be- 
cause of the disruption of contmunica- 
tions and suspension of foreign imports, 
materials for the manufacture of 
matches had to be obtained locally. 


Japan 


Matches produced in Japan in 1939 
and for several preceding years were the 
strike-on-box type, in boxes of 36 to 38. 
In addition, some cheaper grades were 
made for sale in the home market and 
for export to other oriental countries. 
Small quantities of book matches were 
also manufactured. In the years 1937- 
39 the output of safety matches in Japan 
averaged about 20,000,000 gross boxes, or 
approximately one-fourth of the world’s 
production. In 1939 none of the match 
factories in Japan was controlled by the 
Swedish company. 

Exports of matches from Japan in 
1937-39, which comprised 80 to 85 per- 
cent of the production, were sent prin- 
cipally to countries where the Swedish 
company had not secured a monopoly of 
the trade, including the United States. 
Most of the chemicals, machinery, and 
some of the matchwocd required in the 
industry in 1939 were from Japanese 
sources; the remainder of the matchwood 
needed was imported from Canada. 


India (Including Burma) 


In 1940 there were in all about 120 
match factories in India, employing a 
total of some 17,000 workers. Until the 
outbreak of the war in Europe, these 
factories were primarily dependent upon 
Germany, Sweden, Norway, the Nether- 
lands, Belgium, Great Britain, France, 
Italy, and Poland for the various mate- 
rials required. After the outbreak of the 
war, the United States was the only 
source of supply for the materials which 
India had obtained formerly from 
Europe. 

Five of the largest match factories in 
India are affiliated with the Swedish 
Match Trust, and necessary supplies are 
ordered from the United States through 
an American subsidiary of the Swedish 
Match Trust. 

Production of matches for the year 
ended March 31, 1942, totaled 16,509,312 
gross boxes as compared with 23,124,788 
in 1941. After the outbreak of the war 
in Europe, these establishments exported 
matches to some markets previously sup- 
plied by Sweden. 

(Continued on p. 39) 
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. S. Medicinals Replace 
German, Exploding Myth 


HE MYTH of German chemical su- 

periority is emphatically exploded 
jn a service manual released recently by 
this Department, presenting in Spanish 
and Portuguese the United States 
equivalents and alternatives for German 
medicinal products. 

An introduction by T. W. Delahanty, 
Chief, Drugs and Pharmaceuticals Unit, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, points out that this myth was 
evolved in 1914 after the outbreak of 
World War I when the American public 
could not get certain chemicals, drugs, 
dyes, and related products from Ger- 
many. 


Exploited Misconception 


Obviously the American public was not 
aware that even then the United States 
was the world’s largest producer of 
chemical products, nor did it fully realize 
that the war deprived Germany of many 
imported chemical products. 

The sudden denial to the American 
market of certain popular specialty 
products which, up to that time, had 
come from Germany was chiefly re- 
sponsible for the creation of the myth. 

It was not long before American 
manufacturers were producing all those 
foreign specialties, but the myth lin- 
gered and during the past three decades 
has been exploited by the Germans in 
every country throughout the world. 


U.S. Now Alert 


“When World War II started,” Mr. 
Delahanty adds, “neither German 
chemicals, drugs, nor dyes were of sig- 
nificance in our economy. On the other 
hand, our Latin American neighbors, the 
countries of the Near East, and others, 
were temporarily embarrassed by the 
nonavailability of drug specialties from 
Germany. However, American Foreign 
Service officers submitted catalogs and 
lists of products registered in the re- 
spective countries, and in October 1942 
the Department of Commerce released 
for limited distribution a publication and 
supplements entitled ‘United States 
Equivalents and Alternatives for Foreign 
Medicinal Products,’ to assist them in 
facilitating replacements of these essen- 
tial imports.” 

During the past 2 years the drug-im- 
port requirements of all United Nations 
countries have been fully serviced from 
the United States—requiring a greatly 
expanded production here. Despite this 
fact, information has come to the at- 
tention of the Department of Commerce 
from time to time that members of the 
medical or pharmacists’ profession in 
Latin America were unaware of the avail- 
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Statement by the Department of 
Commerce 


ability of a particular medicinal prod- 
uct, because they were unfamiliar with 
the composition, brand name, and 
manufacturing source or the equivalent 
or alternative available in the United 
States. 


Manual’s Purpose and Method 


The purpose of the new revised manual 
just issued is to meet this need and in- 
spire acceptance of United States prod- 
ucts. The manual is presented for the 
benefit of physicians, dentists, veteri- 
narians, pharmacies, hospitals, colleges, 
and others concerned with the health 
problem in Latin America. 

In selecting equivalents, specialists of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce considered products available 
in the United States having the same 
essential composition as the preparations 
listed, while alternatives were chgsen be- 
cause they have similar or superior ther- 
apeutic properties and would be capable 
of replacing the foreign products. 


The manual is by no means a complete 
summary, either of foreign or of domestic 
products, or of United States manufac- 
turers or suppliers. The Bureau will wel- 
come observations and suggestions to 
supplement this series of remedial agents. 


For Wide Distribution 


Every effort will be made to insure the 
widest professional distribution of the 
manual throughout Latin America. 
While all listed products are available 
from the indicated producers in the 
United States, many of our manufac- 
turers have likewise established conti- 
nent-wide connections and stocks in the 
various countries to meet every service 
need. In addition, many firms are ad- 
vertising their products to the profession 
in Latin American countries and other- 
wise maintaining contact so that future 
independence from German. sources may 
be theirs as well as ours. 

Copies of the manual—‘Medicinal 
Products, United States Equivalents and 
Alternatives”—may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., or from any Department of 
Commerce Field Office, at 50 cents each. 





QO. 1. A. A. phote 


Giving an injection at a clinic in Santa Tecla, El Salvador. 
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Reports Submitted by Offices of the U. S. Foreign Service 


Peru 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Lima) 


The economic outlook continued 
through July and August to be regarded 
as generally satisfactory in Peru, despite 
certain deterrent factors which were ex- 
pected to appear in the forthcoming 
readjustment of trade and industry to 
peacetime conditions. Reports in Con- 
gress of deficit financing by the National 
Treasury, and the introduction of several 
bills providing for additional compensa- 
tion to labor and for administrative re- 
organizations, focussed considerable pub- 
lic interest on economic and political 
problems. Sustained output was fairly 
general in the manufacturing industries, 
and with the arrival of additional equip- 
ment, the present daily capacity of the 
domestic cement plant is expected to in- 
crease from approximately 4,000 to 5,000 
barrels toward the end of 1945. Agri- 
cultural prospects for the principal crops 
were good. The present food supply is 
adequate. The probable supply for 1946 
is estimated to be sufficient, except for 
shortages of wheat, meat, lard, and fruits, 
which are usually met by importation; 
surpluses are expected in fish and, as is 
customary,in sugar. There was no sub- 
stantial variation from the moderate ac- 
tivities in mining and metallurgical in- 
dustries reported in previous months. 
Restrictions on exchange and import al- 
locations remained unchanged. 

Extension of the rubber-purchasing 
agreement by the Rubber Development 
Corporation until June 30, 1947, with 
maintenance of prices at present levels, 
was deemed of considerable benefit for 
Eastern Peru. In an official communi- 
wue, the Foreign Ministers of Peru and 
Ecuador, who recently visited Lima, re- 
ported the approval of preliminary agree- 
ments establishing the basis for a com- 
mercial and navigation treaty between 
the two countries, for a modus vivendi 
to facilitate transit at the frontier, for in- 
terchange of skilled labor, and for inten- 
sification of cultural relations. News of 
the establishment of a new steamship 
service between Gulf ports and the west 
coast of South America was received with 
satisfaction in business circles. 

Legislation was enacted by which the 
development of new urbanization areas 
in the Lima district was suspended, for 
the dual purpose of preventing specula- 
tion in land transactions and devoting 
additional zones to food production. 
Measures taken to simplify the difficult 
housing problem included the approval 
of new legislation for the protection of 
tenants, and the creation of a National 
Dwelling Commission which will submit 
plans for the immediate construction of 
villages for workmen. 


June imports amounted to 27,499 
metric tons, valued. at 38,828,754 soles, 
compared with 25,814 tons, valued at 
32,082,038 soles for the same month last 
year. The cumulative total for the first 
half of this year was 209,524 tons, valued 
at 234,672,860 soles, in comparison with 
208,191 tons valued at 207,821,565 soles 
last year. Exports in June 1945 were 
136,672 tons valued at 44,451,964 soles, 
compared with 174,105 tons worth 41.- 
102,864 soles in the same month of 1944. 
Exports for the first 6 months of 1945 
aggregated 907,140 tons valued at 290,- 
447,755 soles, compared with 922,989 tons 
valued at 255.187,656 soles during the 
first half of 1944. Consequently, the ex- 
port trade balance during January-June 
of this year was 55,774,895 soles, as com- 
pared with 47.366.091 soles in the cor- 
responding period last year. These fig- 
ures do not include merchandise paid 
for but unshipped and still held at Peru- 
vian ports. 

Further increases were reported in the 
wholesale price index from 237 in June 
to 238 in July, and in the cost of living 
index from 202 to 203, attributed by some 
to speculation and to inflationary trends 
in Peru. These indexes are for all classes 
of families in the Lima-Callao district. 


Costa Rica 


(From the U. S. Embassy, San Jose) 


On August 14, the Costa Rican Con- 
gress passed the three basic fiscal reform 
laws which have been under considera- 
tion for several months. They provided 
for the creation of a Bureau of the 
Budget, a General Accounting Office, and 
a reorganization of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. These measures are intended to 
pave the way for a thorough reform of 
the country’s fiscal and financial struc- 
ture, and it is expected that they will be 
signed by the President. 

By a decree of August 8, Congress 
authorized the Executive to issue 7,000,- 
000 colones in bonds (1 colon=$0.178), 
3,000,000 colones to be used for complet- 
ing highway projects and 4,000,000 co- 
lones for paying certain governmental 
expenses, such as rents, pensions, food 
for soldiers and prisoners, and salaries 
for government employees for the re- 
mainder of the year. 

It was announced in the press at the 
beginning of August that the Govern- 
ment had obtained an advance of $125,- 
000 from the United Fruit Co. to assist 
in meeting pressing official obligations, 
including government pay rolls. This 
advance will be liquidated by the remis- 
sion of import duties, export taxes, and 
other tax payments in the ensuing 
months. This type of loan to the Gov- 
ernment by the larger private enterprises 
is not uncommon in Costa Rica. 


With a view to expediting the clear. 
ance of goods from the customhouses 
of the Republic to make room for the 
expected arrival of merchandise, ware- 
house charges have been increased by 
Executive decree from 1.20 colones per 
100 gross kilograms for each 30 days 
after the expiration of the 30-day limit 
of free storage to the same rate for each 
10 days thereafter. 

On August 3 the Office of Economic 
Defense, on the recommendation of the 
National Production Council, increased 
the retail-sale price of imported sugar 
from 40 to 45 centimos per pound, in 
order to compensate the Government to 
some extent for sugar imported at high 
cost to relieve the existing shortage. 
Domestic sugar remains fixed at 40 cen- 
timos per pound, retail. In accordance 
with decisions rendered by the National 
Production Council, recent applications 
for the export of manufactured com- 
modities containing sugar have been de- 
nied by the Board of Quota Control of 
the Office of Economic Defense because 
of the continued scarcity of sugar. Per- 
mission for the export of coconuts and 
plantains has been similarly refused, the 
former being considered essential for 
domestic preduction of soap and the lat- 
ter held insufficient in supply for local 
food requirements. As-a result of much 
adverse public criticism of the Sugar 
Cane Protection Board for its conduct 
during the sugar shortage of the last 10 
months, Congress decreed its dissolution 
on August 13, but the Executive has pro- 
nounced this action precipitate and may 
veto the decree. The National Produc- 
tion Council and the National Bank of 
Costa Rica also are being called to ac- 
count by Congress for their handling of 
basic food imports under the law of 
December 21, 1944. 

The rice and corn crops appear prom- 
ising, and there may be a surplus of 
corn before the end of the year. Rice, 
on the other hand, must still be imported 
because the country is no longer self- 
sufficient in that commodity even when 
the domestic yield is relatively high. 

The Costa Rican delegation to the 
Inter-American Agricultural Conference 
at Caracas informed the local press on 
its return that, judging from the atmos- 
phere at the conference, a rise in coffee 
prices could be expected soon, based on 
the assumption that United States ceil- 
ing prices will be adjusted upward. 

Pan American Airways is renewing its 
proposal for a new local air line to oper- 
ate in Costa Rica in competition with 
TACA (Transportes Aereos Centro- 
Americanos). Forty percent of the capi- 
tal of this air line, to be known as 
“Servicios Aereos Costarricenses,” would 
be provided by Pan American Airways, 
40 percent by Costa Rican citizens, and 

(Continued on p. 31) 
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The first sizable sale of oversea surplus 
to a foreign government—stee]l plate and 
pipe to the Provisional Government of 
France—was one of the major develop- 
ments announced during the week ended 
August 25 by Maj. Gen. Donald H. Con- 
nolly, Army-Navy Liquidation Deputy 
Commissioner. 

Other developments included an- 
nouncement of the appointment of H. 
Wendell Endicott, a director of Sears 
Roebuck, as a senior consultant to the 
Liquidation Commissioner, and appoint- 
ment of Walter B. Schleiter of New York 
City as Field Commissioner for disposal 
of war surplus in the India-Burma- 
China theater. 

Also announced was a new organiza- 
tional plan for the Army-Navy Liquida- 
tion Commissioner’s office, which com- 
prises 13 divisions in three basic groups— 
a Field Service Group for operations, a 
Planning Group for general planning 
and policies, and an Administrative Op- 
erations Group for administrative fuic- 
tions. 

In working with the Commissioner, 
Mr. Endicott will advise on all matters 
affecting sales policies and will assist in 
coordinating activities of ANLC Field 
Commissioners overseas. 

Mr. Schleiter has joined the Washing- 
ton office for consultations and the or- 
ganization of his India-Burma-China 
staff preparatory to departure for New 
Delhi, India. 

The steel plate and steel pipe was sold 
to the Provisional Government of France 
for $23,162.60, General Connolly said, 
and the sale was made for American 
dollars, in conformity with the ANLC 
policy of disposing of oversea war sur- 
plus and residue for dollars whenever 
possible. Reported cost of the steel was 
$20,530.00. 

General Connolly stated that the 
ANLC is directed by the Surplus Prop- 
erty Board to dispose of oversea surplus 
at its “fair value,” which in this case en- 
tailed a higher sale price because it in- 
cluded the procurement costs in the 
United States, plus the cost of transpor- 
tation over several thousand miles of 
water, and handling costs. He also ex- 
plained that there was negligible depre- 
ciation on this surplus. 

The sale was made at Algiers, in 
French North Africa and was negotiated 
by Lt. Col. Alfred H. Hopkins, Chief, Dis- 
posal Division, ANLC, in the Mediter- 
ranean Theater of Operations. The 
steel is in storage at Oran and Bizerte. 
Break-down on the sale was as follows: 

233,170 pounds of steel plate—Sales price, 
$17,862.60; reported cost price, $15,942.00. 

3,880 feet of steel pipe—Sales price, 
$5,300.00; reported cost. price, $4,587.00. 


In order to perform as smoothly as 
possible the vast and complex job of dis- 
posal of oversea war surplus and residue 
which eventually will total some 4,000,- 
000 separate items, the Office of the 
Commissioner has been subdivided into 


13 special divisions. They are grouped 
as follows: 

The Field Service Group, which in- 
cludes the Equipment Division, Consum- 
er-Goods Division, Aircraft Division, and 
the Fixed-Installations Division; 

The Planning Group, which includes 


the Monetary Division, Operational 
Planning Division, Orientation and 
Field-Liaison Division, and the Aviation 
Planning Division; 

The Administrative Operation Group, 
which includes the Legal Division, Ad- 
ministrative Division, Public Informa- 
tion and Liaison Division, Fiscal and 
Accounting Division, and the Historical 
and Reports Division. 

The Equipment Division handles all 
activity directly concerned with disposal 
of surplus equipment referred to the 
ANLC. This and its three related divi- 
sions also approve disposal plans for par- 
ticular categories of surplus property. 
They also collect and disseminate infor- 
mation to the field commissioner which 
will be of assistance in surplus disposal. 

The Consumer-Goods Division is 
charged with handling all activity on the 
disposal of surplus consumer goods, 
scrap, and raw materials. The Aircraft 
Division, acting through the field com- 
missioners or the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration, directs disposal of aixgcraft 
and related materials in oversea theaters, 
and handles foreign purchasing of sur- 
plus aircraft and related materials lo- 
cated in the United States, its terri- 
tories and possessions. The Fixed-In- 
stallations Division is responsible for dis- 
posal of surplus real estate, plants, and 
fixed installations overseas. 

Under the Planning Group, the second 
principal section, the Monetary Division 
makes recommendations with respect to 
general monetary and currency policies, 
and formulates and recommends specific 
policies concerning purchasing of sur- 
plus. 

The Operational Planning Division 
prepares analyses, plans, and statements 
of policies based on the economic and 
monetary considerations involved in the 
disposition of surplus property. 

The Orientation and Field-Liaison Di- 
vision directs programs for training new 
personnel, coordinates communications 
and forwards reports and data to the 
field commissioners on ANLC activities. 
The Aviation Planning Division obtains 
from Army Air Forces, Navy Bureau of 
Aeronautics, and other owning agencies 
information on surplus aircraft, and 
makes recommendations for aircraft dis- 
posal. 

Under the Administrative Operations 
Groups, the third principal section, the 
Legal Division provides counsel and fur- 
nishes opinions on all legal questions af- 
fecting the ANLC. The Administrative 
Division furnishes administrative serv- 
ices to all branches of ANLC. The Pub- 
lic Information and Liaison Division dis- 
seminates information on activities of 


ANLC and disposal of oversea war sur- 
plus. 

The Fiscal and Accounting Division 
supervises all property accounting and 
audit policies relating to disposal of 
oversea surplus. The Historical and Re- 
ports Division prepares reports and pro- 
vides a record of the organization, pol- 
icies, and activities of the ANLC. 

Commenting on last week’s appoint- 
ments, General Connolly pointed out 
that the appointment of Mr. Endicott 
and Mr. Schleiter was in line with the 
policy of ANLC to obtain “the highest 
type of civilian business leaders to assist 
our office in the complex job of global 
merchandising of oversea war surplus.” 

Mr. Endicott is a director of Sears 
Roebuck in Chicago and of George E. 
Keith Co. in Boston; he is former sen- 
ior vice-president of Endicott-Johnson 
Co., Endicott, N. Y., former director of 
R. H. Macy Co., New York; former di- 
rector of the Chase National Bank and 
of the First National Bank of Boston. 
In the first World War Mr. Endicott 
served as a major, organizing the Re- 
search and Specifications Branch for the 
Quartermaster General; in this war he 
already has served on a special Army 
mission to England and as a special con- 
sultant to the Commanding General of 
the First Service Command. 

Mr. Schleiter is on leave as vice-presi- 
dent and director of Muller & Phipps 
(Asia) Ltd., New York City. He was 
managing director of the India offices at 
Bombay for 17 years, and has travelled 
extensively in the Orient and South 
America. He also is a vice-president 
and director of Dayton, Price & Co., Ltd., 
a New York shipping company. He 
formerly was associated with the Bank 
of Manhattan and Burnham & Fishler, 
a New York advertising firm. During 
1943-44 he served as regional manager 
for the Committee on Economic Devel- 
opment in Chicago. 

It was announced during the week 
ended August 18 that “Voir,” the picture 
magazine published in French by the 
OWI in Paris, has been declared surplus 
to an ANLC. The magazine, known as 
the top picture magazine in the Euro- 
pean Theater of Operations, is expected 
to be disposed of at the Paris Head- 
quarters of the Central Field Commis- 
sioner for Europe, James S. Knowlson. 

Maj. Gen. Donald H. Connolly, Deputy 
Commissioner, in making the announce- 
ment, pointed out that any American 
firm or individual wishing to secure in- 
formation or submit a bid on purchase of 
the magazine must contact Mr. Knowl- 
son direct at 29 Rue de Berri, Paris. He 
explained that complete information on 
exactly what the sale of “Voir” includes 
is available only at the Paris ANLC Head- 
quarters, as it is now being inventoried 
there. Besides, he said, the Washington 
office has no facilities for conducting 
surplus sales. 

(Continued on p. 42) 
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Argentina 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Foreign-Made Copies of Argentine Mo- 


tion-Pitcure Films: Temporary Duty- 
Free Importation Authorized.—Foreign- 
made copies of motion-picture films 
taken in Argentina may be imported into 
Argentina free of import duty, according 
to Decree No. 10170 of May 5, 1945, pub- 
lished in the Boletin Oficial of May 24. 
This decree is to be effective for 6 months. 

The negatives of these films shall be 
admitted duty-free upon their return to 
Argentina in 6 months. 

Linseed: Export Permit Required.— 
Linseed may be exported from Argentina 
subject to the issuance of prior permits 
by the Secretariat of Industry and Com- 
merce, according to Decree No. 11466 of 
May 24, 1945, published in the Boletin 
Oficial of June 6, 1945. 

~ 


Belgium 
Transport and Communications 


Restriction Modified on Mail Service to 
Belgium.—See general notice on page 15 
under the heading “Restricted Mail Serv- 
ice” to listed European countries, includ- 
ing Belgium. 


British Honduras 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Landing Fees Established on Import 
Cargo.—All cargoes, except livestock, ar- 
' riving from outside British Honduras and 
landed in Belize at any public wharf or 
other place appointed for the landing of 
goods are subject to the following fees: 
On cargoes not exceeding 60 tons of 2,240 
pounds or 1,000 kilograms, 15 cents per 
ton; on other cargoes, for the first 100 
tons, 20 cents per ton and for each ton 
in excess of 100, 18 cents per ton. These 
dues are not payable where any such 
cargo is placed in a government landing 
shed at Fort George. These fees were 
established by the Landing of Goods 
(Fees) Order, 1945, issued by the Gover- 
nor in Council on May 16, 1945, and pub- 
lished in the British Honduras Gazette. 

Cotton Hosiery: Import Duty Re- 
duced——The import duty on cotton 
hosiery imported into British Honduras 
from countries outside the British Em- 
pire has been changed from 1214 percent 
ad valorem plus 13 cents per pair to 25 
percent ad valorem. This change, pro- 
claimed by the Governor of British Hon- 
duras in Statutory Rules and Orders No. 
52 of 1945, effective July 19, 1945, is stated 
to be a reduction in import duty on that 
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article, since all cotton hosiery imported 
into British Honduras asac.i.f. Belize 
price of under $1 per pair. 


British West 


Indies 
Tariff{s and Trade Controls 


Imports Into the Leeward Islands from 
the United Kingdom: Requirement for 
Import License Removed for Certain 
Products.—The importation into the Lee- 
ward Islands, British West Indies, of 
commodities from the United Kingdom, 
with certain exceptions, is permitted 
without an import license by terms of a 
regulation of the Governor dated July 7, 
1945. Items imported from the United 
Kingdom which continue to require an 
import license include food, beverages, 
tobacco, coal, fertilizers, pitch and refined 
coal tar, cordage, motorcars and trucks, 
jute manufactures, linseed oil, paint, 
rayon piece goods, refrigerators, canvas 
shoes with rubber soles, soap, sports 
equipment, tools (other than agricul- 
tural), typewriters, tires and tubes for 
motorcars and trucks, medicines, and 
drugs. 

Import licenses continue to be required 
for all commodities imported from any 
source other than the United Kingdom. 











The Cover Picture 





Air Cargo 

Now that peace is here, it seems 
reasonably certain that we shall 
see a rather rapid increase in the 
amount of freight, for peaceful 
uses, carried by airplanes in inter- 
national commerce. As a matter 
of fact, a vast amount of freight 
was transported by air throughout 
the war period, but, naturally, the 
overwhelming proportion of it was 
destined ultimately for ends con- 
nected with the successful prose- 
cution of the world conflict. 

It is evident that all the air lines 
are prepared to push the cargo 
business with vigor and adroitness. 
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Bulgaria 


Transport and Communication 


Restrictions Modified on Mail Service 
to Bulgaria.—See general notice on page 
15 under the heading “Restricted Mail 
Service” to listed European countries, 
including Bulgaria. 


Canada ~ 


Economic Conditions 


War’s END SPEEDS REMOVAL OF CONTROLS 


An official statement on what the end 
of the war will mean to Canadian indus. 
try and economy generally will soon be 
issued. In the meantime all indications 
point to a prompt implementation of 
previously announced policies relative to 
the rapid cancelation of war contracts 
and reconversion to peacetime produc- 
tion; stepped-up relaxation and elimi- 
nation of wartime controls; and termi- 
nation of rationing as fast as supplies 
permit. 

This does not mean immediate elimi- 
nation of all wartime restrictions, how- 
ever, as some will be retained to meet 
continuing war-generated conditions. 
A limited number of commodity controls 
administered by the Wartime Industries 
Control Board and other control agen- 
cies may also have to be maintained on 
a purely supply consideration, including 
both import and export controls, ac- 
cording to a statement by the Wartime 
Industries Control Board. The guiding 
principle in this case will be that con- 
trols over materials and services are 
identified with scarcity, and are to be 
removed as soon as an improved supply 
situation justifies such action. 

It is, however, a part of current Cana- 
dian policy to utilize:-such controls to 
facilitate meeting the more urgent re- 
quirements of reconstruction, including 
the first steps in industrial reconversion; 
provision for more housing; development 
of export markets of peacetime charac- 
ter; reequipment of agriculture and 
other primary industries; and assistance 
in the rehabilitation of liberated coun- 
tries. 

The cessation of hostilities on August 
14 was marked by an almost immediate 
revocation of numerous wartime con- 
trols. Thus far gasoline and fuel-oil 
rationing have been dropped; manpower 
controls have been considerably relaxed; 
and automobile-production restrictions 
have been removed. The Government 
has also announced the exemption from 
export control, effective August 21, of 
400 listed commodities heretofore subject 
to export permit. 

Price control is perhaps the outstand- 
ing item in the category of continuing 
controls and will be retained on a modi- 
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fied basis so long as inflationary pres- 
sures remain. The administration of 
price control has been changed in two 
fundamental respects, however, accord- 
ing to a policy statement prepared re- 
cently by the Wartime Prices and Trade 
poard for the Dominion-Provincial con- 
ference. 

First, a high level of employment be- 
comes a leading objective of economic 
policy. Price relief will be provided 
when genuinely needed to permit an 
adequate production of a wide variety of 
goods, including many which were con- 
sidered nonessential during the war pe- 
riod. Secondly, the emphasis has now 
shifted to planning for the ultimate re- 
moval of price control, as the danger of 
inflation passes, in a manner to cause a 
minimum disturbance to the economic 
structure. This involves the gradual rec- 
ognition in the ceiling price structure of 
the major cost increases of permanent 
character, including some higher import 
costs, and also a more rapid termination 
of subsidies with upward price adjust- 
ments as necessary. All of this will be 
done with a view to bringing ceiling and 
free-market prices gradually into har- 
mony. 


Commodity Controls 


Sale of Corn Subject to Permit.—The 
Canadian Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board has frozen stocks of corn in On- 
tario and Quebec elevators or held by 
processors in these Provinces, Those af- 
fected by the order are required to re- 
port their holdings to the Board not later 
than July 24. Elevator operators may 
not make sales or shipments except by 
written permission of the Coordinator, 
Foods Administration, and a like pro- 
hibition applies to processors of corn, 
and to operators of unlicensed elevators 
in the Ontario counties of Essex, Kent, 
Lambton, Elgin, and Middlesex which 
have stocks of more than 1,500 bushels. 
Sales of corn to farmers are not affected. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls. 


Permits No Longer Required for Im- 
portation of Motor Vehicles.—Permits 
are no longer required for the importa- 
tion into Canada of automobiles of all 
kinds including passenger cars, trucks, 
busses, electric trackless trolley busses, 
and chassis for vehicle of these types. 
It is understood that the import restric- 
tion which was continued after the re- 
peal last August of the import prohibi- 
tion established under the War Ex- 
change Conservation Act was applied as 
part of the cooperative plan between the 
United States and Canada to conserve 
cars for essential users when the manu- 
facture of passenger automobiles was 
halted. Now, with the manufacture of 
automobiles being resumed, it has been 
found possible to remove the import re- 
striction. It is not expected that the re- 
moval of this restriction will necessarily 
mean that there will be large imports 
from the United States because it is un- 
derstood that only limited amounts of 
— will be available for export to Can- 
ada. 

The prohibition against the importa- 
tion of “used automobiles and motor ve- 
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hicles of all kinds, manufactured prior 
to the calendar year in which importa- 
tion into Canada is sought to be made,” 
which has been in effect for many years, 
remains in force. 

Crude Rubber, Natural or Synthetic: 
Subject to Import Permit.—Crude rubber 
(natural or synthetic) may not be im- 
ported into Canada except under permit 
issued by or in behalf of the Minister 
of National Revenue upon the recom- 
mendation of the Rubber Controller, De- 
partment of Munitions and Supply, Ot- 
tawa, by an order in council of August 
2, 1945, and published by the Depart- 
ment of National Revenue, Ottawa, on 
August 9. 

The order enumerates the following 
goods: “Crude natural rubber, and crude 
synthetic rubber of the Neoprene, Butyl, 
and Buna S types, including unmanufac- 
tured guayule and latices not com- 
pounded beyond the addition of preservs- 
tive but not including balata and gutta 
percha.” 

Import Subsidy for Potiery.—Articles 
of china, porcelain, earthenware, stone- 
ware, or other pottery imported into 
Canada for use in the preparation or 
serving of food or drink by hotels, res- 
taurants, hospitals, sanatoriums, and 
similar organizations and institutions, 
are eligible for subsidy consideration 
provided they do not bear the crest, name 
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or other identification mark of the user, 
according to an announcement of the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 


Costa Rica 


Economic Conditions 


TREATY OF AMITY BETWEEN CosTA RICA 
AND CHINA EFFECTIVE 


A Treaty of Amity between Costa Rica 
and China was signed May 5, 1944, and 
became effective upon exchange of ratifi- 
cations, June 15, 1945, in San Jose, Costa 
Rica, according to Presidential Decree 
No. 7 and Congressional Decree No. 31, 
published in the Costa Rican Diario Ofi- 
cial of June 16,:1945. 

Under the terms of the treaty, the 
nationals of each country will be at lib- 
erty to enter and depart from the terri- 
tory of the other country and to reside, 
work, and engage in commerce and in- 
dustry in all localities where nationals of 
any third country are permitted so to 
do, in accordance with the laws and reg- 
ulations of the country. They will have, 
in each other’s country, the right of free- 
dom of assembly, worship, publication, 
and establishing schools, and will enjoy 
the full protection of the laws and reg- 
ulations of the country with respect to 
their persons and goods. 

















Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, messages, and speeches] 


“The Role of the United States in World Economy” 


There can be no doubt that export of capital would raise American exports 
to record levels as it did in the twenties—and that it would provide not only 
employment but also a grace period during which the distorted industrial 
structure in the United States could be corrected in an orderly manner. 
American credits and investments are indispensable indeed for world eco- 
nomic reconstruction and development. They will provide a grace period 
also for the European economy, during which the readjustment to the new 
conditions in the world markets in addition to the task of rebuilding can 
be carried out. 

Yet it should be clear that a creditor nation cannot support its export 
surplus indefinitely with the export of capital. Eventually an adjustment 
of the balance of payments must be made to fit the pattern of a creditor 
nation. Invisible items of the balance of payments will not be sufficient; 
imports will remain the key to the problem of balance of payments. With- 
out greatly increased imports, no durable basis for an extended export from 
the United States can be established. It is clear that American economy 
must also be adjusted to the new position of the United States. It will not 
be enough to import raw materials and foreign products that do not compete 
with domestic production. * * * . 

If the national income reaches the expected high level, and a satisfactory 
employment is obtained, it should not be too difficult to make a substantial 
increase of imports possible. Proper measures have to be taken in this 
respect; long-range planning must be undertaken, and the traditional atti- 
tude of the American people toward import must undergo a profound change. 

Fortunately, the United States is economically and financially strong 
enough to help the world economy throughout the difficult postwar period— 
with all its political and social complications—and to provide for a breathing 
space until a new world economic equilibrium is established. This will be 
possible only if the national economies of all important nations, including 
that of the United States, are readjusted to the new conditions. Such 
equilibrium, based on an enlarged volume of world trade, will provide enough 
room for the needed increased export of continental Europe, Great Britain, 
and the United States. If the threat of a new crisis to the whole structure 
of world economy is to be avoided, prompt concerted action must be taken. 


(From “A Price for Peace,” by Antonin Basch. Columbia University Press. 
Price $2.50.) * 
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Costa Rica and China have also agreed 
to conclude, as soon as possible, a Treaty 
of Commerce and Navigation. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties and Charges Applicable 
to Petroleum and Certain Petroleum 
Products Unified; Dutiable Units and 
Most Classifications Changed.—Costa 
Rican import duties and charges applying 
to crude petroleum, ordinary lubricating 
oils and greases, and specified petroleum 
derivatives have been consolidated into 
unified single rates, and the products 
made dutiable per net unit without refer- 
ence to the weight of the container, ac- 
cording to Presidential Decree No. 10, 
published and effective July 6, 1945. The 
new classifications, rates of import duty, 
and dutiable units are as follows, with 
those previously in effect in parentheses: 
Crude petroleum, 0.30 colon per net gal- 
lon (crude petroleum, 0.04 colon per gross 
kilogram) ; ordinary lubricating oils, 0.70 
colon per net gallon (lubricating oil for 
machinery and vehicles, 0.12 colon per 
gross kilogram); ordinary lubricating 
greases, 0.25 colon per net kilogram (or- 
dinary grease for wagons, 0.12 colon per 
gross kilogram); products derived from 
petroleum, such as petroleum ether, 
ligrein, naphtha, benzine, and white 
spirit, 1 colon per net gallon (0.20 colon 
per gross kilogram). The new rates of 
duty include the Patente Nacional tax 
and a number of customs surcharges (not 
including the Welfare Supply Tax), 
whereas the old rates of duty were ex- 
clusive of the Patente Nacional tax and 
customs surcharges. 

Imported Merchandise Subject to In- 
creased Customs Warehouse Charges if 
Not Removed Promptly.—Merchandise 
remaining in the customs warehouses 
and parcel-post storerooms of Costa Rica 
longer than the 30-day period of free 
storage (excluding Sundays and official 
holidays) will be subject to storage 
charges for each additional 10 days at 
1.20 colones (1 colon=$0.178 in U. S. 
currency) per 100 gross kilograms, ac- 
cording to Costa Rican Presidential De- 
cree No. 14, published and effective July 
28, 1945. A free storage period of only 
10 days is allowed for duty-free prod- 
ucts. Merchandise in the customs ware- 
houses prior to the issuance of this de- 
cree will also be subject to the new 
storage charges following the free 
period. 

The purpose of the decree is to pre- 
vent warehouse congestion and clogging 
of the transportation system. 

[Owners of “Preparing Shipments to Costa 


Rica” should note this change in the para- 
graph headed “Entry and Warehousing,” 


page 9.] 
Cuba 


Economic Conditions 


The almost unprecedented drought 
from which Cuba suffered during 8 
months was broken finally when gen- 
eral rains occurred late in June. How- 
ever, it effects mainly were responsible 
for the fact that the upward trend of 
Cuba’s economy again showed signs of 
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faltering during the second quarter of 
the current year. 

Increasingly severe food shortages led 
to upward adjustments in the official 
price ceilings of several articles of prime 
necessity, as well as to an expansion of 
black-market operations. Consequently, 
the quarter witnessed a disquieting in- 
crease in inflationary trends which lo- 
cal price-control authorities only partly 
were able to control. 

The 1945 sugar crop, which was about 
30 percent smaller than in 1944, termi- 
nated early in June. Although business 
activity in general was well maintained, 
the reduced income of sugar-mill and 
cane-field workers which resulted from 
the shorter grinding season was reflected 
in a slight decrease in sales in rural dis- 
tricts, which probably will become more 
pronounced as the so-called dead season 
advances. 

Labor unrest during the quarter re- 
sulted in a series of strikes which in two 
instances led to Government interven- 
tion of the affected establishments. Agi- 
tation in favor of higher wages continued 
apace. Although the Government de- 
creed an increase in the wages paid for 
certain tobacco-sorting tasks, there was 
no general increase in wage scales dur- 
ing the period under review. In an effort 
to strengthen their position in meeting 
future labor problems, employers re- 
portedly organized a nation-wide con- 
federation to represent them in man- 
agement-labor disputes and negotia- 
tions. 





— 


Rubber Production Declin- 
ing in Belgium Congo 


The ending of the war in Europe 
seems to be responsible for a re- 
laxed attitude in the Belgian Con- 
go rubber industry, although the 
Rubber Commission is making 
every effort to emphasize the need 
for continued maximum output. 

The production of wild rubber 
from vines in the jungle is particu- 
larly arduous and distasteful work. 
Laborers have been obliged to go 
deeper and deeper into the jungle 
to find latex-bearing vines, some of 
them penetrating 60 to 75 miles 
from the nearest village. 

The production of plantation 
rubber is relatively small. Super- 
intendents of the estates have ob- 
jected to compulsory heavy tapping 
and have pleaded for permission to 
relax their efforts. 

Rubber exports from the Belgian 
Congo during the first quarter of 
1945 were as follows: 





Kilograms 

Peameeson . ——we | 
I ata a oh toataieten .--- 1,965, 278 
ee ee 2, 355, 509 


Shipments were made to the fol- 
lowing destinations: 


Kilograms 
United States............. 1,406, 218 
Union of South Africa____- 373,011 
Ye a . 486, 280 
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Although Cuba’s exports during the 
first 4 months of 1945 showed a substan. 
tial increase over those during the equiy- 
alent 1944 period, this was almost. en. 
tirely the result of an unusually heavy 
export movement of sugar during the 
first 5 months, which, in view of the 
smaller 1945 crop, cannot be maintaineg 
during the remainder of the year. 

The financial position of the Cuban 
Government continued to show unusual 
strength, and regular budgetary collec. 
tions during the first 6 months of 1945 
reached the record total of 175,549,799 
pesos,’ an increase of 8,593,474 pesos over 
those for the first half of 1944. The fa- 
vorable state of its finances has enabled 
the Government to continue its practice 
of making substantial appropriations by 
decree for roads, hospitals, and other 
public-works projects. 

Private construction continued active, 
and the value of construction awards in 
the Habana metropolitan area reached 
new high levels during the period. 


AGRICULTURE 


The very severe drought from October 
1944 to June 1945 seriously damaged 
Cuba’s production of practically all agri- 
cultural products. It was largely respon- 
sible for the smaller 1945 sugar crop and, 
as it also retarded the new growth of 
cane by at least 2 months, it will reduce 
sharply the size of the 1946 crop as well. 

Food supplies have been affected seri- 
ously. The main spring corn crop is 
much smaller than normal; as a result, 
Cuba will have to import considerable 
quantities. The riee and peanut crops 
also have been delayed well beyond the 
best planting season and production will 
be small. ’ 

Poor pasture conditions have resulted 
in materially reduced milk production 
and lightweight cattle. Habana was 
practically without meat during April 
and May, but in June prices for live cattle 
were increased from 6.5 cents to 8 cents 
per pound, which stimulated marketing 
of lightweight cattle. Fresh milk was 
scarce through June and only one of 
Cuba’s three condenseries was able to 
continue production throughout the 
quarter, and butter manufacturers were 
forced to suspend operations entirely. 
It therefore will not be possible this year 
to build up normal reserve stocks of 
canned milk and butter to carry through 
the next dry season. The fact that live- 
stock slaughter is exceeding production 
and cattle stocks are being decreased 
may bring about a serious supply situa- 
tion later in the year. 

In June the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration announced its offer to purchase 
the 1946 Cuban sugar crop at 3.45 cents 
per pound of raw sugar f. o. b. Cuban 
ports and to acquire blackstrap molasses 
and industrial alcohol on terms similar 
to those of 1945. The Cubans have taken 
no definite action on this offer, preferring 
to wait until the late summer or early fall 
when more definite information as to the 
size of the 1946 crop will be available. 
Cuban producers are, moreover, anxious 


‘The Cuban peso is at par with the United 
States dollar. U. 8. currency is unlimited 
legal tender in Cuba and circulates freely 
with Cuban pesos. 
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to obtain from the United States Gov- 
ernment some assurance regarding the 
future of Cuban sugar, either in the form 
of the purchase at this time of several 
Cuban crops or of some guaranty as to 
Cuba’s participation in the United States 
market. 

The tobacco crop, already harvested 
but not yet marketed, probably will be 
somewhat smaller than the 1944 crop 
despite considerably increased plantings. 
Representatives of the Cuban tobacco 
manufacturers recently visited Wash- 
ington to try to obtain increased ceiling 
prices for Cuban cigars and cigarettes 
and brought back the suggestion (which 
is now being considered by various sec- 
tions of the Cuban industry) as to the 
possibility of establishing Cuban ceiling 
prices on its leaf tobacco. 

Coffee production was reduced as a re- 
sult of the drought and this, together 
with increased consumption, has forced 
the Cuban Government to _ prohibit 
further exportation of coffee. The pro- 
duction of henequen fiber, most of which 
was used for the manufacture of rope 
for export to the United States armed 
forces, was reduced by about 25 percent. 

Some imported foodstuffs were in 
scarce supply, intensifying the shortages 
from the small domestic food output. 
lard imports during the quarter were 
only 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 pounds per 
month, instead of the monthly 5,000,000 
pounds expected as minimum essential 
requirements. Fortunately, imports of 
wheat flour were fully adequate to main- 
tain current consumption, but imports 
of rice declined and a scarcity is in 
prospect for the late summer. 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


During the period under review, rising 
prices were responsible for maintaining 
the value of merchandise sales at high 
levels, largely compensating for a small 
decline in volume which was particularly 
noticeable in country districts where the 
shorter sugar-grinding season resulted in 
a smaller demand than in 1944 for cloth- 
ing, shoes, and similar necessities. Ha- 
bana and other leading business centers, 
however, experienced no slump, and both 
the wholesale and retail turn-over of 
consumer goods was reported holding at 
previous high levels. This was indi- 
cated by the fact that soft-drink sales 
so far this year were about 35 percent 
ahead of 1944, and paid admissions to 
motion pictures were up approximately 
30 percent. 

Salaries and wages paid during the 
first 4 months of 1945 (excluding those 
of agricultural labor) totaled approxi- 
mately $122,000,000 as compared with 
slightly under $100,000,000 for the com- 
parable 1944 period. Merchandise sales 
for the first 2 months of 1945 (the latest 
period for which such data are as yet 
available) totaled $215,370,000 as against 
$175,496,000 a year ago. 

The level of industrial activity con- 
tinued high and was limited in most 
cases only by raw material shortages and 
the inability to obtain equipment for ex- 
pansion. The Cuban Government’s re- 
cent action of exempting from import 
duties, taxes, and consular fees all ma- 
chinery and equipment imported for in- 
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Restricted Mail Service to Bel- 
gium, Bulgaria, Denmark, 
Dodecanese Islands, Greece, 
Italy, Luxembourg, Nether- 
lands, Norway, and Rumania 


Effective immediately, the re- 
strictions on business communi- 
cations to Belgium, Buigaria, Den - 
mark, Dodecanese Isiands, Greece, 
Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands. 
Norway, and Rumania to those as- 
certaining facts and exchanging 
information are withdrawn, by 
Postmaster General’s Order No. 
28804, dated August 17, 1945, and 
published in the Postal Bulletin 
(Washington) of the same date. 

Business and financial commu- 
nications are, of course, subject to 
the requirements of the freezing 
control regulations of the Treasury 
Department. Prospective mailers 
are referred to the nearest Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, or the Treasury 
Department, if further information 
is desired. 





























dustries, public services and for public 
works indicates its desire to facilitate the 
island’s industrialization and to encour- 
age the investment in capital goods of at 
least part of the large cash balances 
Cuba has been accumulating since the 
outbreak of the war. 

Shortages of fuel oil and ceréain es- 
sential chemicals impeded operations in 
the local bottle factory, while inadequate 
supplies of paper containers hindered the 
expansion of the local cement plant. 
Cotton and rayon industries continued 
to operate at about 50 percent of capac- 
ity because of material shortages, while 
a drop in the demand for shoes unfa- 
vorably affected the leather industry, 
and shoe factories suffered their first 
serious slump in several years. 

Although a carbon-black shortage re- 
duced production of the local tire fac- 
tory to 1,925 tires during May, June 
production increased to 3,790, and, as 
the shortage has been ended this rate 
probably will be maintained. 

Alcohol production continued to in- 
crease and according to official reports 
totaled 26,150,000 gallons during the first 
5 months of 1945 as campared with 21,- 
299,839 gallons in the same period a 
year ago. 

Public and private construction activ- 
ity remained at high levels during the 
quarter. Demands from government 
and private sources for cement exceeded 
the capacity of the local cement plant. 
Production of 530,100 barrels during the 
first 6 months was augmented by im- 
ports totaling 213,405 barrels. Private 
building permits in the metropolitan 
area of Habana were valued at $10,202,- 
000 for the first 5 months of 1945, as 
compared with $9,263,000 for the corre- 
sponding period in 1944. 


PricE CONTROL AND LIvING Costs 


The second quarter of 1945 witnessed 
an exceptional rise in the cost of living, 
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led by foodstuff prices. The latter were 
under severe pressure as a result of 
drought-reduced local food supplies and 
insufficient imports of fats and oils. 

The facilities of local price-control au- 
thorities were inadequate under prevail- 
ing conditions to permit general enforce- 
ment of retail ceiling prices, and their 
efforts were concentrated instead on pro- 
viding supervised distribution in Habana 
of certain basic commodities. Under this 
plan, police supervision was provided at 
key locations for distribution of beef, 
soap, condensed milk, and cooking fats. 
Although limited in scope, the plan was 
of considerable assistance particularly to 
people with small fixed incomes who have 
been sorely burdened by rapidly rising 
living costs. 

The retail food price indexes of the 
Ministry of Agriculture increased from 
166 for Habana and 180 for the 30-city 
average in mid-March to 189 and 200, 
respectively, toward the end of June, in- 
dicating the rapidity of the upward price 
spiral. 

Price advances for textiles, house rents, 
and other items in the cost of living were 
less pronounced. The comparative sta- 
bility of textiles and rents was ascribed to 
less urgent demand than earlier this year, 
caused by the shorter sugar crop, the 
large expenditures necessary to obtain 
food, and a temporary curtailment of 
buying following termination of the 
European war. 

At the end of June, pressure on food 
prices eased coincident with seasonally 
expanding supplies of beef and dairy 
products. Offsetting this improvement, 
however, was a growing shortage of rice, 
fruits, and vegetables. The price trend in 
the third quarter is expected to continue 
upward, although at a rate much lower 
than that prevailing in the second 
quarter. 


WAGES AND LABOR 


A 3-day strike which affected approxi- 
mately 10,000 agricultural, industrial, 
and railroad workers in three sugar mills 
and in a peanut-oil plant was terminated 
when the management and the workers 
agreed to discuss the terms of a new col- 
lective labor agreement. Another strike 
in the Médtembo natural-gasoline field 
which arose from the dismissal of work- 
ers for reasons of economy, and which 
paralyzed operations in the district for 
a period of 1 month, led to the promul- 
gation of a decree of intervention under 
which the Government took over the op- 
erations of three companies in the area. 
The Government similarly took over a 
Sugar refinery and a vermicelli factory 
pending final settlement of labor con- 
flicts which temporarily had paralyzed 
their operations. 

Labor unrest was reported among 
canefield workers, who protested against 
the failure of some planters to pay wage 
increases decreed by the Government 
and who objected to the introduction of 
new mechanical field equipment. Similar 
unrest also was evident among dock 
workers in Habana, who staged slow- 
down strikes in protest against the use of 
tractors and trailers on the docks. 

During the quarter, the Government 
issued decrees (1) prohibiting wage re- 
ductions from the levels prevailing on 
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Trade With Philippines Discussed by FEA’s Advisory Group 


_ The Philippine Trade Advisory Group of the Foreign Economic Admin- 
istrtion held an all-day meeting in Washington Tuesday, August 14. 

The responsibility of FEA and the trade to furnish civilian supplies to the 
Philippines beginning today, September 1, was discussed at length. The 
Army will cease furnishing such supplies after this date. FEA officials said 
the agency is looking to the trade to meet Philippine requirements. FEA, 
however, will try to furnish, through the U. S. Commercial Company to the 
extent necessary and possible, whatever supplies cannot be provided by the 
trade, they added. 

A procedure for expeditious export to the Philippines of most urgently 
needed commedities was presented by FEA and met with approval by the 
advisory group. This procedure was to be announced soon in Manila and 
——e and to be followed until normal trade can be completely reestab- 
is : 

A list of the critical commodities needed in the Philippines has been com- 
piled by the FEA mission headed by Van Lear Woodward, which has just 
returned from a survey trip to the islands. Herbert Magnussen of Connel 
Brothers, San Francisco, Calif., and James S. Baker, assistant chief of the 
General Commodities Division, FEA, were the other members of this mission. 
The list and the official mark-ups for wholesalers and retailers will be ready 
for publication shortly in both the United States and the Philippines. 

Mr. Woodward said that, through the efforts of the FEA mission, the Phil- 
ippine Commonwelath has established price ceilings; that beginning October 
1, Manila will have a regular ration plan; that 13 piers have been opened; 
that the Army has set aside a sorting shed for privately owned commodities 
arriving in the Philippines, and the FEA mission has received concessions 
for use of Army warehouses. Mr. Woodward also said that several Philip- 
pine insurance companies are in operation and that five banks have been 
reopened. 2 
~ Members of the Philippine Trade Advisory Group emphasized that unless 
sufficient trade personnel and proper facilities are made available, exporters 
cannot fulfill the task set by the Army and FEA of shipping adequate civilian 





supplies tc the Philippines. 























March 31, 1945; (2) granting wage in- 
creases for various tobacco-sorting tasks, 
and (3) restricting the issuance of per- 
mits for the employment of foreign tech- 
nicians. It likewise created a Consulta- 
tive Committee on Post-War Labor Policy 
and called a Convention for the Study of 
Post-War Labor Problems to meet in 
Habana on October 10, 1945. 

The Fourth Biennial Congress of the 
National Maritime Workers Federa- 
tion, which was held in Habana in June, 
led to the adoption of resolutions calling 
upon the Government to standardize 
wages in all the ports of Cuba, to restore 
maritime traffic to the ports normally 
used before the war, and to create a 
Cuban merchant marine. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


According to official Cuban figures, 
Cuba’s foreign trade during the first 4 
months of 1945 continued at a rate con- 
siderably above the high average of the 
corresponding period last year. Exports 
and imports for the January-April period 
totaled $251,793,000 compared with $205,- 
580,000 a year ago. Of this amount 
$179,559,000 consisted of exports and 
$72,234,000 of imports as against $138,- 
823,000 and $66,757,000, respectively, in 
the comparable period of 1944. This ex- 
change of goods resulted in an export 
trade balance of $107,325,000 for Cuba 
during the 4-month period. 

Although official data showing the 
value and volume of Cuba’s foreign trade 
during the second quarter of 1945 were 
not as yet available, unofficial data com- 
piled from ships’ manifests showed that 
exports totaled 1,566,000 long tons as 


compared with 2,044,000 long tons dur- 
ing the second quarter of 1944. The de- 
cline was due almost entirely to smaller 
exports of molasses and to a sharp drop 
in sugar exports during June. 

Of Cuba’s total exports during the sec- 
ond quarter, the United States took 
1,136,000 long tons compared with 1,909,- 
000 long tons in the equivalent 1944 pe- 
riod, and the share of all other coun- 
tries rose to 430,000 long tons from only 
135,000 a year ago. 

Imports into Cuba, acvcurding to the 
same unofficial source, totaled 727,400 
long tons during the quarter under re- 
view against 571,800 a year ago. This 
increase was attributed in large measure 
to a risé in imports of fuel oil from 
186,700 long tons in the 1944 period to 
314,500 long tons this year. Of total im- 
ports, the United States supplied 417,950 
long tons, a slight decrease from the 
1944 period when its share amounted to 
422,730 long tons. The resulting in- 
crease in the participation of other coun- 
tries was almost entirely the result of 
larger shipments of fuel oil from Aruba 
and Mexico. 

The appearance of British and Swed- 
ish general cargo steamers marked the 
opening of freer commerce with Europe 
and accounted for a small portion of the 
increased cargo from other countries. 
Arrivals from Sweden during the quar- 
ter included pulp, paper, and iron and 
steel products, and those from the United 
Kingdom consisted of general merchan- 
dise. 

TRANSPORTATION 


During the quarter under review there 
was considerable activity in connection 
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with aviation in Cuba. Not only was 
Cuba the host for the first Internationa] 
Air Transport Operators Conference, but 
the first legislation aimed at the creation 
of a civil aeronautics authority was 
passed and a preliminary organization 
put into operation. Important refinanc- 
ing by Expreso Aereo Inter-Americano, 
which is applying for a permit to estab- 
lish a New York-Habana express and 
passenger service, was successfully con- 
cluded. A contract was entered into for 
the carriage of air mail between Habana 
and the Isle of Pines. Additional equip- 
ment was procured both by Expreso 
Aereo Inter-Americano and Compafia 
Cubana de Aviaci6én. Pan American 
Airways commenced night flying between 
Habana and Miami, and Companhia Cu- 
bana de Aviacién increased its ‘services 
to include the utilization of Douglas 
DC-3A’s on the Habana-Santiago de 
Cuba run. Work on improvement of a 
number of airports ‘was begun or con- 
tinued during the quarter. 

Earnings of Cuba’s four principal rail- 
ways systems through the first 5 months 
of the year declined from $16,857,517 in 
the 1944 period to $15,778,993 in 1945. 
Earnings of the tramways operated in 
Habana, Camaguey, and Santiago de 
Cuba increased during the second quar- 
ter from $1,457,986.00 in 1944 to $1,599,- 
867.19 in 1945. 

British and Swedish general cargo 
ships made their first appearance at 
Habana since the beginning of the war. 
The Pacific Steam Navigation Co. has 
instituted a schedule of one ship per 
month each way between Habana and 
British ports, and the Swedish America 
Mexico Line plans two ships a month 
between Gothenburg and Habana, with 
one ship per month continuing on to 
Veracruz. While these are primarily 
freight steamers, certain limited pas- 
senger accommodations are available 
and bookings have been made between 
Habana and Veracruz, and Habana and 
Gothenburg. 

The Maritime Commission of the 
Cuban Ministry of Commerce announced 
that it had received a request from a 
United States firm to operate a ferry 
service from Key West to Habana, and 
another service from La Fe, Pinar del Rio 
Province, Cuba, to the Gulf of Mexico. 

The Cuban Maritime Commission pro- 
mulgated a general order May 17, 1945, 
establishing freight rates from Cuban 
ports to ports on the Gulf of Mexico and 
in the Caribbean area, applying to vessels 
up to 500 tons burden or 50,000 cubic feet 
cargo capacity. Certain exemptions 
from the rates are granted, including 
vessels operated by the War Shipping 
Administration. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE FINANCE 


Cuban Government collections con- 
tinued at record levels and Habana Bank 
clearings, which totaled 711,575,690 pesos 
during the first half of 1945 as against 
686,847,968 pesos during the comparable 
period of 1944, were the highest since the 
establishment of the Clearing House. 

A decree issued during the quarter pro- 
vided for the purchase in the United 
States of an additional $50,000,000 in gold 
bullion, to serve as backing for Cuban 
gold certificates. When this purchase 
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has been completed, Cuba’s stocks of 
earmarked gold in the United States will 
total $200,000,000. 

Deposits in local banks continued to 
increase, and money markets were easy 
and collections reportedly excellent 
throughout the Island. As a result of the 
shorter 1945 sugar crop, sugar mills are 
seeking dead season financing earlier 
than in 1944. 

The Canadian Bank of Commerce, one 
of the seven foreign-owned banks estab- 
lished in Cuba, closed its Cuban branch 
on June 30, 1945, thus carrying out its 
previously announced intention to with- 
draw from business in Cuba. 

After a period of hesitancy during the 
first few months of the year, security 
markets renewed their upward trend 
during the quarter under review with 
both stocks and bonds, including Cuban 
Government issues, participating in the 
general advance. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Eggs: Duty-Free Importation of 20,- 
000 Cases Permitted for Limited Period.— 
For a 60-day period beginning July 20, 
1945, 20,000 cases of fresh eggs (30 dozen 
per case) may be imported into Cuba 
from any country free of import duties, 
taxes, and consular fees, according to 
Decree No. 1907 published in the Official 
Gazette of July 19, 1945. 

{Decree No. 760 of March 14, 1945, per- 
mitted the duty-free importation of 20,000 
cases Of eggs from the United States during 
a 60-day period. Decree No. 1907 extends this 
privilege to allcountries. For announcement 
of Decree No. 760 see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WeEK.y of May 5, 1945.] 


Imports of Brushes Made of Synthetic 
Materials Reclassified for Duty Pur- 
poses—Imports into Cuba of brushes 
made of synthetic materials will be duti- 
able under tariff item No. 302—F instead 
of under tariff item No. 143-B, according 
to a decision of the Cuban customs of 
June 27, 1945. 

Tariff item 143-B covers brushes made 
of substances or materials derived from 
animals, at a duty of 27 percent ad va- 
lorem on imports from the United States. 
Item 302—F covers products made of syn- 
thetic materials not specifically provided 
for in the tariff, at a duty of 48 centavos 
per kilogram on imports from the United 
States. On both items there is a public 
works surtax of 10 percent of the duty. 


Denmark 


Transport and Communication 


Restrictions Modified on Mail Service 
to Denmark.—See general notice on page 
15 under the heading “Restricted Mail 
Service” to listed European countries, 
including Denmark. 


Dodecanese 


Islands 


Transport and Communication 


Restrictions Modified on Mail Service 
to Dodecanese Islands.—See general no- 
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tice on page 15 under the heading “Re- 
stricted Mail Service” to listed European 
countries, including the Dodecanese 
Islands. 


Ecuador 


Transport and Communication 


Telecommunications System Author- 
ized.—Executive Decree No. 595, issued 
on April 16, 1945, by the President of 
Ecuador, authorizes the Government to 
contract for the establishing of an in- 
ternal telecommunications system to 
serve the Republic. It is understood 
that negotiations are being conducted for 
the purchase of equipment. 


Finland 


Exchange and Finance 


Additional Credits Extended by Swe- 
den.—Sweden has granted the Finnish 
Government short-term credits to an 
amount of 61,500,000 Swedish crowns, to 
permit the direct purchase in Sweden of 
goods of primary importance to the sup- 
ply and reconstruction of Finland, among 
which foodstuffs and industrial goods are 
specially significant, according to Kom- 
—- Meddelanden, Stockholm, June 
1945. 

Proceeds from Finnish exports to Swe- 
den, or other means of payment accept- 
able from the Swedish standpoint, are to 
be used for repayment of these advances. 

- 
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French North 
Africa 


Tariff{s and Trade Controls 


Progress in Morocco Toward Resump- 
tion of Private Trade.—Together with 
France and the remainder of the French 
Empire, French Morocco is gradually 
working toward a resumption of normal 
private trade relations with the world, 
according to a report of June*19, 1945, 
from the American consulate at Casa- 
blanca. 

A very brief comparison of the con- 
trols over private trade under the lend- 
lease regime of purely Government-to- 
Government business and the present 
regime is given below: 


I. The “Groupement” or Trade Associa- 
tion.—Under the Vichy French rule in France 
and North Africa the merchants or whole- 
salers of a certain type of commodity were 
forced to band together, to set up rules for 
distribution, pricing, and so forth, of their 
type of merchandise. These “groupements” 
were controlled and directed by the Govern- 
ment, and it became impossible for new firms 
to start in business, as there was always a 
scarcity of goods for the established mem- 
bers. With the fall of Vichy, the “groupe- 
ments” have been changed to trade associa- 
tions, and much of the direct Government 
control abolished. However, in actual prac- 
tice they still retain much power and con- 
trol over business. 

Il. Lend-Lease-—Under lend-lease, the 
only means of receiving American goods for 
2 years was by Government-to-Government 
orders. Under this plan, bulk orders for all 














Three Peruvian Water-Power Projects Proposed 








The Peruvian Santa Corporation, a State-controlled enterprise engaged in 
power and other development work in the Chimbote area, has undertaken 
a study of hydroelectric development in other sections of Peru, says a state- 
ment by the Office of Inter-American Affairs. 

These surveys are being made by Santa Corporation engineers as part of 
a national electrification plan, according to David Dasso, president of the 
board of directors of the Corporation. 

Mr. Dasso said the following three projects had entered the preliminary 
study phase: 

1. The River Urubamba Power Plant in the Department of Cuzco. 

2. The River Mantaro Power Plant in the Department of Huancavelica. 

3. The Upper Maranon Power Development in the Department of 
Amazonas. 

Discussing these in more detail, he said in an address before the Peruvian 
Chemical Society: “The first of those named will be a hydroelectric plant 
with a capacity of 120,000 kilowatts, to be built at the foot of the Machu 
Picchu ruins overlooking the Urubamba. Use will be made of 50 cubic meters 
of water per second, diverted from the Urubamba by a dam located upstream 
from the Machu Picchu Station and passing through a 5,080-meter conduit 
tunnel to the powerhouse to be excavated in the same rock. The powerhouse, 
103 kilometers from Cuzco, will furnish energy to the Departments of Cuzco 
and Apurimac. 

“The second or Mantaro River project will utilize a fall of 980 meters be- 
tween points at no great distances from each other in the so-called Tayacaja 
Peninsula, formed by the change of direction made by the Mantaro to the 
south of Huancayo. The total capacity of the power plant, given the large 
minimum fiow of water, will be 740,000 kilowatts, which can be used as and 
when required by the industrial necessities of the adjoining zones of influ- 
ence, which are the Departments of Junin, Huancavelica, Ayacucho, Ica, 
and, with an approximately 330-kilometer power line, the city of Lima and 
port of Callao. 

“The third power plant would be located in the Pongo de Manseriche, or 
Manseriche Narrows, near the river port of Borja on the Maranon. 
project calls for construction of a gravity-type concrete dam in the Huacan- 
qui Gorge.” : ' 
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types of required goods were submitted twice 
a year by the Moroccan Government to the 
Foreign Economic Administration, which 
checked the orders to see that nothing un- 
essential was ordered, purchased the goods 
in the United States (sometimes through the 
medium of the French Supply Council), ar- 
ranged for shipping, and finally presented 
the bill to the French Government for pay- 
ment. The Moroccan dealer had no chance 
to specify by whom the goods were to be 
supplied, or the price to be paid for them. 
Programs.—For the years 1944 and 
1945, and now under preparation for 1946, 
the Moroccan Government has drawn up 
programs showing the items and quantities 
(using United States Schedule B numbers as 
guides) of the goods that it considers essen- 
tial for the period in question. These pro- 
grams are checked by the Foreign Economic 
Administration as to the validity of the quan- 
tities demanded (in 1946 for controlled com- 
modities only), and also are priced by the 
French Government so as to know the ap- 
proximate amount of dollar exchange they 
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will require. After these checks, the French 
Government agrees to make available dollar 
exchange for the permitted purchases. 

IV. Foreign Exchange.—In April 1945 the 
Moroccan Government made available the 
sum of $100,000 per month to be used to 
purchase essential requirements that are not 
covered by the Program. 

V. Return to Private Trade—In April 1945, 
by agreement between the United States and 
French Governments, it was agreed to make 
a start toward releasing business from Gov- 
ernment control and so far as possible to 
return the sale and purchase of many items 
to private enterprise. The following sched- 
ules show the various agencies through 
which an order for goods to the United States 
must pass before the goods are actually on 
the shelves of dealers in French Morocco, 
compared with the procedure formerly nec- 
essary under lend-lease. They illustrate 
clearly that, regardless of what name is given 
to the particular type of transaction, busi- 
ness remains firmly under Government con- 
trol as before. 


Required Procedures for Orders Placed in the United States 





Formerly under lend-lease, Govern- 
ment-to-Government only 


At present under program for 
1945-46 


| At present outside program within 
$100,000 per month 





Moroccan dealer to: 


| Moroccan dealer to: 


M oroccan dealer to: 


J 
1. “Groupement” (Trade Asso- | 1. ““Groupement.”’ 1. U. 8. manufacturer for pricing 
ciation). and so forth. 
2. Moroccan Government. | 2. Moroccan Government. 2. Moroccan dealer. 
3. French North African mission. | 3. French North African mission. 3. Morocean Government (Eco- 
nomic Affairs). 
4. Foreign Economic Adminis- | 4. France (financial control). 4. “Groupement.’’! 
tration, Algiers. 
5. reign Economic Adminis- | 5. French mission, Washington, 5. Economic Affairs Department 


tration (or French mission, | 

Washington. Also War Pro- | 

duction Board). 
. Treasury Department. 


WPB. 


“1D 


which consults FEA and 


6. U. 8. manufacturer. 


(Industrial Products). 


. Morocco (financial control). 


ID 


. U. 8. manufacturer. 7. War Shipping Administration. | . Office du Commerce Ex- 
terieur.? 
8 War Shipping Administra- | 8. Moroccan dealer (if purchased | 8. Moroccan dealer. 
tion. | in the U. 8. under direct man- 


ufacturer to dealer agreement; 
if not, it goes to the “‘groupe- 


| ment” in Morocco for distri- | 
} 





bution). 
9. Moroccan Government. ‘9. U. 8. manufacturer. 
10. ““Groupement.” | 10. French Supply Council.’ 
11. Moroccan dealer. | 11. Moroccan dealer. 
1 Order goes to ‘‘Groupement”’ which checks as to necessity and possible duplication of programmed items. 
2 The O. C. E. does the actual work of issuing import licenses, which carry the right to purchase so much dollar ex- 


change. 


3 The French Supply mission in the United States helps expedite purchases in the United States. 


(Since this report was written, the end of 
the war in the Pacific may be expected to 
alter various details outlined, but the back- 
ground material is presented to assist ex- 
porters in gaining a more complete compre- 
hension of the problems involved in the re- 
sumption of private trade.) 

VI. Instructions—The French Moroccan 
Government has recently issued instructions 
to the trade associations, chambers of com- 
merce, and the like, regarding the procedure 
for handling orders for goods from the United 
States during the second half of 1945 and the 
year 1946. A summary of these instructions 
appears below. ‘ 


Instructions for Obtaining Licenses to 
Import Goods into French Morocco from 
the United States or Great Britain.—In- 
structions concerning the application for 
licenses to import goods from the United 
States or Great Britain, the examination 
of such applications, and the necessary 
conditions for obtaining shipping space 
and payment for goods, have recently 
been issued in French Morocco, accord- 
ing to a report of June 19, 1945, from 
the American consulate at Casablanca. 
A summary of these instructions follows. 

I. Applications for Import Licenses.—In 
order to import goods from the United States 
or Great Britain, applications for import li- 
censes must be made in seven copies (Model 


I), together with three certificates (Model 
Ii—white, green, and red) for the purpose of 


obtaining the necessary exchange for pay- 
ment, or two certificates (Model 4—white and 
red) when exchange is not required. 

The applicant must specify whether the 
application relates to the transformation of 
a Government order into a private order 
(under program established for the period in 
question),,or whether the application con- 
cerns an “Outside the Program” purchase. 
He must make a note on a slip of paper, 
gummed to the original application, as fol- 
lows:—Order within the Program—or—Pur- 
chase “Outside the Program.” Orders apply- 
ing to the Program may refer only to prod- 
ucts listed in Circular Letter No. 10,185 of 
May 15, 1945. (See FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of May 12, 1945, for announcement 
of this list.) A supporting pro forma invoice 
or copy of the contract should be attached 
to the application, especially in connection 
with purchases “Outside the Program.” 

In case the applicant is in doubt concern- 
ing the supplier of the merchandise for which 
the import license is requested, he may indi- 
cate the names of several likely suppliers, it 
being understood that the license is good for 
only one of them. 

II. Examination of Import License Applica- 
tions.—All applications for import licenses 
must be deposited with the Office of Foreign 
Commerce, which examines them as to form 
(wording, certificate for Moroccan Exchange 
Office, attached documents) and rejects those 
which are not sufficiently supported, or which 
cannot be granted because of particular in- 
structions received. This office also verifies 
the applicant’s status as an importer. 
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It is to be noted that licenses for soliq 
mineral fuels and for petroleum products 
should be submitted to the Direction of 
Public Works, if any of these products are 
included on the lists of products which may 
be purchased by private trade. Those for 
products controlled by the Moroccan Inter- 
trade Wheat Office must be submitted to that 
office. 

Following this preliminary examination, 
the Office of Foreign Commerce transmits the 
file: (a) To the Division of Commerce and 
Industry (Orders to the Allies) if the applica- 
tion relates to an order within the Program; 
(0) to the responsible Service. Such Services 
endorse the application in the followi 
manner: Either “Favorable Notation” or “Un- 
favorable Notation,” with the reasons for the 
decision, and particular conditions to be im- 
posed, if necessary. It then transmits the 
file to the Division of Commerce and Industry 
(Orders to the Allies). 

In either case, the Service of Orders to the 
Allies verifies: (1) Whether the application 
concerns merchandise included on the 1945 
Program the purchase of which is to be made 
through private trade; whether the applica- 
tion (nature of the product, quantity, final 
use, and so forth) meets the regulations; 
(2) whether the merchandise is to be pur- 
chased “Outside the Program”; or (3) 
whether the application concerns merchan- 
dise which cannot be purchased privately 
(merchandise reserved for official purchase, 
or nonavailable merchandise) because of reg- 
ulations affecting purchases from the United 
States or from Great Britain. 

In the first instance, the application is 
stamped, “Accepted, Purchasing Program 
1945,” and transmitted to the Moroccan Ex- 
change Office, which endorses it and enters 
as obligations the amounts of exchange 
transferred to take care of the operation. 

In the second instance, the application is 
stamped, “Outside the Program,” and trans- 
mitted to the Office of Commercial Rela- 
tions, which examines the application with 
respect to urgency and importance (“in- 
térét’”), available exchange, and cost and 
commercial conditions of the operation. It 
stamps the applications as “Accepted” or 
“Refused.” The “refused” applications are 
returned to the Office of Foreign Commerce, 
which marks its books accordingly and in- 
forms the applicants. The “accepted” ap- 
plications are transmitted to the Direction 
of Finance (Service of Treasury and Ex- 
change), which, unless it objects to the de- 
livery of exchange, insures transmittal to 
the Moroccan Exchange Office, which en- 
dorses the applications and enters as obli- 
gations the amounts of exchange transferred 
to take care of the operations. The Ex- 
change Office then returns the applications 
to the Office of Foreign Commerce, which 
attaches slips specifying the conditions of 
obtaining freight space and payment for 
merchandise to the copies of the import li- 
cense sent to the American suppliers. 

In the third instance, the application is 
stamped, “Not Admitted,” and returned to 
the Office of Foreign Commerce, which ad- 
vises the applicant of the refusal. 

The validity to be granted for licenses is 
fixed as follows: (a) Orders under the Pro- 
gram, 9 months dating from the first day of 
the semester to which they pertain; (b) or- 
ders “Outside the Program,” 4 months from 
date of issuance of the license. 

III. Conditions in Which the Purchase 
“Outside the Program” of Goods From the 
United States or Great Britain May Be 
Realized.—Importations of goods from the 
United States or Great Britain through 
private channels may take place “Outside the 
Program” in the following conditions: 

No purchase may be made “outside the 
Program” of merchandise listed among the 
“1945 Program Orders” (Government or 
private purchases). Taking into account the 
limited exchange and transport availabilities, 
importation will be authorized only for prod- 
ucts necessary to the economy of the country, 
particularly products or materials used in 
medicine or pharmacy, optical and x-ray 
material, spare parts, tools, articles for clock 
making and instruments of precision, and 
food products. 
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Greece 


Transport and Communication 


Additional Mail Service Permitted.— 
Effective at once, mail service from the 
United States to Greece has been ex- 
tended to comprise all classes of regular 
(Postal Union) mails, with certain limi- 
tations, by the Postmaster General’s Or- 
der No. 28726 of August 3, 1945, published 
in the United States Postal Bulletin of 
August 7. 

This extended mail service includes let- 
ters, post cards, printed matter in gen- 
eral, printed matter for the blind, com- 
mercial papers, samples of merchandise, 
and small packets, with the following 
limitations: 

(a) Business communications are lim- 
ited to ascertainment of facts and ex- 
change of information. Transactional 
communications may relate only to sup- 
port remittances and the protection and 
maintenance of property. (This limita- 
tion on business communications has now 
been revised by Order No. 28804 of August 
17, 1945. See general notice on page 15 
under the heading “Restricted Mail Serv- 
ice” to listed European countries, includ- 
ing Greece.) 

(b) Printed matter ‘(except printed 
matter for the blind) , commercial papers, 
samples of merchandise and small pack- 
ets are limited to 1 pound per package. 

The postage rates applicable are those 
in effect prior to suspension of service 
to Greece. The fee for registration is 20 
cents; for special delivery, 20 cents. 

Air-mail and money-order services 
are not available to Greece. Ordinary 
parcel-post service, however, was re- 
sumed on June 29, 1945; see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 21, 1945. 

Mail for Greece is subject to the licens- 
ing requirements of the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration. 


Haiti 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Duty Exemption Extended to Machin- 
ery, Tools, and Materials Needed for Air- 
port Improvement.—Free entry through 
Haitian customs, effective May 1, 1945, 
has been granted to imports of machin- 
ery, tools, and material destined to be 
used in the improvement and slight 
alteration of the landing facilities of the 
airport at Bowen Field, Haiti, by Decree 
law No. 501, published in Le Moniteur of 
May 31, 1945. These materials and tools 
include in particular: An asphalt distrib- 
utor, a tractor, dump trucks, tires and 
spare parts, picks, shovels, rakes, engin- 
eering equipment (transits, levels, and 
similar items), lanterns, asphalt, and 
cement. The related repair contract 
provides for the reexportation of all this 
machinery and equipment, with the ex- 
ception of the asphalt and cement, 
within 9 months of the ratification of 
the contract by the above decree. Any of 
the material remaining in Haiti there- 
after will be subject to the payment of 
the applicable customs duties. 
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Italy 


Transport and Communication 


Restrictions Modified on Mail Service 
to Italy—See general notice on page 15 
under the heading “Restricted Mail Serv- 
ice” to listed European countries, includ- 
ing Italy. 

Gift Packages for Civilians in the Vati- 
can City State, the Cities of Rome and 
Naples, Italy, and the Islands of Sicily 
and Sardinia.—Effective August 10, 1945, 
ordinary (unregistered and uninsured) 
gift packages may be sent by parcel post 
to civilians in all locailties in the islands 
of Sicily and Sardinia as well as in the 
Vatican City State and the cities of Rome 
and Naples, Italy, by terms of Order No. 
28773 of August 9, published in the United 
States Postal Bulletin of August 10, 1945. 

The value of each package is limited 
to a maximum of $25, the weight to a 
maximum of 4 pounds, and the size to a 
maximum of 36 inches in length and 
girth combined. The postage rate ap- 
plicable to these packages will be 14 cents 
per pound or fraction thereof. The 
packages and relative customs declara- 
tions must be conspicuously marked “Gift 
Package” by the senders who must also 
clearly state the contents and value on 
the customs declarations. The packages 
should be otherwise prepared in the 
same manner as prior to the suspension 
of parcel-post service to Italy and the 
Vatican City State. 

It is pointed out that the packages are 
to contain only such essential items as 
clothing, shoes, sewing kits, powdered or 
evaporated milk, and soap. No writing, 
printed matter, perishable foods, tobacco 
in any form, cigarette lighters, lighter 
fluids, or matches of any character (in- 
cluding safety matches) may be sent in 
these packages. 

For the present, only one package per 
calendar month may be sent from the 
same sender to the same addressee. 
Postmasters are enjoined to see to it that 
this limitation is strictly adhered to and 
should take the measures necessary to 
prevent the mailing at any post office of 
more than one package per month from 

the same sender to the same addressee. 

These packages must conform to the 
regulations of the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration. 

In connection with Order No. 28773, 
extending the service of gift packages for 
civilians in Italy, the Italian authorities 
have requested that it be recommended 
to senders that canvas be used as an 
outer cover for parcels for Italy, in or- 
der to prevent the contents being scat- 
tered in case the cartons or other con- 
tainer in which the contents are packed 
break open en route to destination. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Novem- 
ber 11, 1944, for the original announcement 
regarding the sending of gift packages to 


civilians in the Vatican City State, Rome, 
Naples, and Palermo.] 


Luxemburg 


Transport and Communication 


Restrictions Modified on Mail Service 
to Luremburg.—See general notice on 
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page 15 under the heading “Restricted 
Mail Service” to listed European coun- 
tries, including Luxemburg. 


Mexico 


Economic Conditions 


EXTENSION OF DECREE GRANTING EMER- 
GENCY POWERS TO THE PRESIDENT 


The provisions of the decree of June 1, 
1942 (published and effective June 2, 
1942), granting to the President power 
to suspend for the period of the war 
emergency all individual rights, will re- 
main in force for 30 days following the 
date of cessation of hostilities between 
the United Nations and Japan, according 
to a decree issued by the President and 
published in the Mexico City press on 
August 14, 1945. The decree is effective 
as of the date of the end of hostilities 
with Japan. 

Following Mexico’s declaration of war 
on the Axis Powers, the President, on 
June 2, 1942, decreed and Congress ap- 
proved the Law of Suspension of Guar- 
anties which granted wide powers to the 
President to carry out measures which 
would enable the Government to use its 
efforts to the best advantage against the 
enemy. On June 11, 1942, the Law of 
General Preventions was decreed which 
covered enemy trading and property and 
conferred upon the Government author- 
ity to intervene or to take over the busi- 
ness affairs of enemy aliens or of any 
persons or firms who were found to be 
engaged, either directly or indirectly, in 
aiding enemy interests. Under the pro- 
visions of this decree, a large number of 
enemy-controlled commercial and indus- 
trial enterprises and properties were 
placed under the temporary control of 
the Mexican Government. 

According to the preamble of the de- 
cree, the reason assigned for extending 
the period under which the President 
shall be granted emergency powers is 
that the sudden repeal of the present 
emergency legislation governing labor, 
prices, foreign trade and taxes, to men- 
tion only the more outstanding, might 
provoke serious repercussions in the na- 
tional life of Mexico. Furthermore, it is 
stated that the time is not yet at hand to 
dictate measures for the disposition of 
properties in Mexico formerly held by 

Axis nationals and intervened by the 
Mexican Government. And, finally, it is 
considered essential that before the 
status of suspension of individual rights 
is repealed, certain standards, which 
have been established by law to support 
this status and which tend to raise the 
level of living of the people, should be 
permanent. 


Commodity Controls 


Use of Wood-Burning Boilers and 
Water Heaters Prohibited in Buildings of 
the Federal District —The installation of 
boilers and water heaters utilizing wood 
for fuel will. not be permitted in build- 
ings which may be erected in the future 
or in those at present under construc- 
tion in the Federal District of Mexico, 
according to an Executive decree pub- 
lished August 6, 1945. 
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The proprietors of buildings already 
constructed will replace wood-burning 
boilers and water heaters with installa- 
tions which burn oil or use electricity. 
The time allowed for this substitution 
will date from the day of publication of 
this decree and will be as follows for the 
various types of buildings: For private 
homes valued at more than 25,000 pesos, 
6 months; for private homes valued at 
less than 25,000 pesos, 1 year; for each 
house, apartment, or dwelling having a 
monthly rental of more than 150 pesos, 
6 months; for each house, apartment, or 
dwelling having a monthly rental of less 
than 150 pesos, 1 year; for boilers used 
for industrial purposes, 1 year. Fines 
of from 100 to 1,000 pesos will be imposed 
for noncompliance with this law. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Coordinating Committee Abol- 
ished.—The Mexican Import Coordinat- 
ing Committee, which was established 
for the purpose of approving applica- 
tions for Export Recommendations for 
goods subject to export licensing by the 
United States, has been abolished by the 
annullment of the decree of October 27, 
1942, which created it, according to an 
Executive decree published and effective 
August 7, 1945. The functions and au- 
thority granted to the committee are 
being taken over by the Ministries of 
Foreign Relations and of National Econ- 
omy for as long as emergency conditions 
exist. 

The reason for the abolition of this 
committee, according to the preamble 
to the decree, is that the special war con- 
ditions which required its establishment 
no longer exist, and with the return to 
normalcy in commerce and the lifting of 
restrictions on most of the products for- 
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merly under allocation to Mexico there 
is no further necessity for an Import Co- 
ordinating Committee. 

Guayule Rubber: Export Duty Basis 
Changed.—The weight basis for the as- 
sessment of the export duty and tax on 
guayule rubber has been changed from 
gross kilogram to legal kilogram by a 
decree signed July 20, 1945, published in 
the Mexican Diario Oficial for July 31, 
1945, and effective 10 days thereafter. 
The rates of duty and of tax remain the 
same, but in effect involve a reduction 
since the outer containers will no longer 
be dutiable. 

Royalty Payment For Sale of Guano 
Modified.—The royalty which the Mex- 
ican guano producing company, Guanos 
y Fertilizantes de Mexico, S. A., must pay 
to the Comisi6n de Fomento Minero 
(Mining Development Commission) has 
been fixed at 4 pesos per metric ton of 
guano disposed of in Mexico and 6 pesos 
per metric ton for shipment abroad, by 
a decree published July 5, 1945, and effec- 
tive 3 days thereafter. This decree 
amends article 4 of a former decree of 
June 10, 1943, which created guano zones 
on the west coast of Mexico and in which 
the royalty was set at 5 percent on sales 
in Mexico and 10 percent on exports. 
Article 5 of the original decree is also 
amended to permit the producing com- 
pany to establish sales agencies in various 
parts of the country. 


Netherlands 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties and Certain Taxes Now 
Required on Gift Packages from the 
United States.—Gift packages from the 
United States are now subject to im- 
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commodities. 





Report on Inter-American Agriculture Congress: Expansion 
of International Trade Was Urged 


Further progress toward solution of the agricultural problems of the Ameri- 
can republics and improvement of the living standards of the people of the 
Western Hemisphere was achieved at the recent Third Inter-American Con- 
ference of Agriculture in Caracas, Venezuela, according to returning United 


Under Secretary of Agriculture J. B. Hutson was chairman of the United 
States delegation, and Leslie A. Wheeler, director of the Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations, vice chairman. Other delegates included Federal offi- 
cials, representatives of farm organizations, and agricultural-college leaders. 
The conference was attended by representatives of all the Western Hemi- 


Before adjourning, the conference recommended that the next meeting be 
held not later than July 1948, and representatives of Uruguay and Cuba both 
submitted invitations to the delegates to meet in their respective countries. 
The previous Inter-American Conferences of Agriculture were held in Wash- 
ington in 1930 and in Mexico City in 1942. 

Among the more significant of resolutions adopted were recommendations 
concerning expansion of international trade and greater consumption of 
agricultural commodities, readjustment of agricultural production to meet 
postwar conditions, principles to be followed in the development of inter- 
national commodity agreements, and an effective liaison between the Inter- 
American Conferences of Agriculture and the Food and Agriculture Organi- 


The delegates agreed that lowering trade barriers would facilitate inter- 
national trade expansion, and that it was important to increase industrial 
production as a means of promoting increased consumption of agricultural 
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port duty and, in some cases, to certain 
taxes in the Netherlands, according to 
information received from the Nether. 
land Postmaster General’s Office at the 
Hague and forwarded on July 31, 1945. 
This information corrects and amplifies 
the item published under the heading 
“No Duties or Taxes Required on Gift 
Packages,” in the Tariffs and Trade Con. 
trols section of the ForEIGn Commerce 
WEEKLY of August 18, 1945, which had 
been prepared from information pre. 
viously furnished by Netherland authori- 
ties. 

The new regulations on gift packages 
are as follows: 

(1) Netherland recipients of gift pack- 
ages from the United States must pay 
an import duty of 20 percent ad valorem 
on the declared value of food ahd cloth- 
ing; they must pay the regular import 
duties on commodities other than food 
and clothing; 

(2) Recipients are not charged excise 
taxes, special import duties or surtaxes 
on food and clothing; they must pay such 
charges on all other commodities in- 
cluded in gift packages; 

(3) No import licenses are needed for 
personal gift packages; 

(4) Recipients of gift packages are not 
required to surrender ration coupons for 
ration commodities included in such 
packages; 

(5) Gift packages may not exceed 11 
pounds in weight. 

The Netherland postal official indicated 
the possibility of early amelioration of 
some of the foregoing regulations re- 
garding gift packages because the Goy- 
ernment is fully cognizant of the great 
need for such packages from abroad. 

There is as yet no internal parcel-post 
service but, until such service is restored, 
special means will be adopted to dis- 
tribute as promptly as possible gift pack- 
ages arriving from the United States. 


Transport and Communication 


Restrictions Modified on Mail Service 
to the Netherlands.—See general notice 
on page 15 under the heading “Restricted 
Mail Service” to listed European coun- 
tries, including the Netherlands. 


Norway 


Exchange and Finance 


Financial Agreements with Sweden 
Concluded.—As a result of negotiations at 
Oslo between the Departments of Finance 
of Norway and Sweden, three financial 
agreements between the two countries 
have been signed, it is announced in 
Kommersiella Meddelanden, Stockholm, 
June 1945. 

By one agreement Sweden grants Nor- 
way a non-interest-bearing credit of 50,- 
000,000 Swedish crowns (in addition to a 
100,000,000-crown credit already ex- 
extended by an agreement of December 
2, 1944), which is to be utilized solely 
for the purchase of foodstuffs in Sweden 
and for continued refugee relief. 

Another agreement grants Norway 4 
15,000,000-crown credit to cover current 
expenses of the Norwegian Legation at 
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stockholm, and a third agreement is con- 
cerned with the financing of ship con- 
struction im Sweden for Norwegian ac- 
count. ; 


Transport and Communication 


Restrictions Modified on Mail Service 
to Norway.—See general notice on page 
15 under the heading “Restricted Mail 
Service” to listed European countries, 
including Norway. 


Rumania 


Transport and Communication 


Restrictions Modified on Mail Service 
to Rumania.—See general notice on page 
15 under the heading ‘Restricted Mail 
Service” to listed European countries, in- 
cluding Rumania. 


Southern 
Rhodesia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties: Rebates on Goods for 
Certain Manufacturing Purposes.—A re- 
bate of the whole of the customs duty on 
wooden barrels to be used for the pack- 
ing of citrus products was announced in 
the Southern Rhodesia Government Ga- 
zette for July 6, 1945. Announcement 
was also made of similar rebates, retro- 
active to March 23, 1945, on several items 
used by the textile industry as follows: 
“Yarns made from cotton waste or from 
a mixture of cotton and wool for the 
manufacture of blankets and rugs; sew- 
ing cotton and tapes for the edging of 
blankets and rugs; and oils and solidified 
emulsions of. oil, in bulk, for lubricating 
yarns in the process of weaving.” The 
above rebates are granted in accordance 
with regulations announced in Govern- 
ment Notice No. 227 of 1939 permitting 
rebates on goods to be used in the colony 
for certain manufacturing purposes. 


Sweden 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Import Control System Revised and 
Amplified.—Effective from August 1, 
1945, Swedish import controls have been 
revised, as a result of the current need 
to regulate trade in scarce commodities, 
to utilize available tonnage at its maxi- 
mum efficiency, and to implement Swed- 
ish price and foreign exchange policies, 
according to announcements in Stock- 
holm. Measures to accomplish this have 
been promulgated as Proclamation No. 
282, which applies to bulk commodities, 
and Proclamation No. 283, applying to 
foodstuffs, fertilizers, common salt, soap, 
cleaning compounds, and animal casings 
(both of July 31, 1945). 

These measures are reported to intro- 
duce a wide range of import controls 
regulating trade in “reserve commodi- 
ties,” bulk cargoes, and “luxury” goods. 
They are to be administered by the gov- 
ernmental “Trade Commission” and 
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Venezuela Plans Postwar Development of Native Resources 


Venezuelan economic authorities, in executive offices and private industry, 
are creating plans for postwar development of the nation’s resources, says a 
statement by the Office of Inter-American Affairs. 

Plans call for a nation-wide impetus in agricultural production, exploita- 
tion of raw materials, and promotion of those industries which would con- 
tribute most to the national economy, offer a livelihood for the greatest num- 
ber ey and for which a steady supply of raw materials would be 
assured. 

The basic needs for increased agricultural production are conceded to be 
extensive irrigation programs, silos, and adequate transportaticn, plus suffi- 
ciently remunerative prices for growers. Agriculturists are advising that 
instead of importing new plants, Venezuelan farmers should concentrate on 
greater production of those crops particularly adapted to the geographic 
and climatic conditicns of the country, such as cotton, corn, coffee, cocoa, 
sugarcane, feed, and fruits. . 

Venezuelan industrialists, says the O. I. A. A., see the primitive forests of 
the Republic as a potential source of raw materials for a lucrative lumber 
business. To develop lumber resources, conservation must be practiced, 
new reserves created, and maximum utilization of wood products be intro- 
duced. : 

While fcrests are abundant, much of the supply has been depleted by 
colonization, farming, and fires. Exploitation of growths near cities and 
ports has been heavy, causing scarcity of supply and high prices, while the 
heart of forests remains largely inaccessible and untouched, because of the 
great distances from commercial centers and lack of transportation. Woods 
considered suitable for exvortation are mahogany, cedar, balsam, and 
numerous native trees. 

The Venezuelan Government, according to the O. I. A. A., also is being 
urged to adopt a plan for rubber development and the restoration of many 
original great rubber plantations. Economists point out that if this pro- 
duction could be carried out on an advanced technical scale the country 
would have advanced a great step in solving its transportation problem, 
estimating that Venezuela has a deficit of 70 percent in meeting its need for 
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tires. 

















“Food Commission,” through infport li- 
censes, whereas the system of transpor- 
tation permits is to be. abolished. 

Lumber: Export Price Equalization 
Tax Applied.—An export price equaliza- 
tion tax of 8.50 crowns per cubic meter 
(solid measure) on exports from Sweden 
of pine and spruce lumber and various 
wood manufactures of these species has 
been established, effective from June 8, 
1945, by a Royal proclamation of May 25, 
published as Svensk Forfattningssam- 
ling No. 257. 

These export taxes are regarded as 
temporary measures, end under current 
legislation (Royal Ordinance No. 256 of 
May 25, 1945), are effective until July 1, 
1946. They are said to be intended to 
serve the same purpose (in the export 
field) as the general domestic price reg- 
ulations. They are levied on those ex- 
ports having an international price 
higher than their domestic price, in or- 
der to prevent an increase in the domes- 
tic price. 


Uruguay 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Incubators and Brooders: Duty-Free 
Impcrtation Authorized. — Incubators 
and brooders used in poultry farming 
have been authorized importation free 
of duty into Uruguay, according to a de- 
cree dated June 26, 1945, and published 
in the Diario Oficial of July 24, 1945. 

This decree also appoints a special 
commission to study Uruguay’s require- 


ments of machinery and apparatus used 
in the livestock and agriculture indus- 
tries, to obtain the necessary priorities 
for their importation, to revise the laws 
and regulations in force on the importa- 
tion of agricultural machinery, and to 
suggest the necessary modifications of 
these laws. 

Peas: Duty-Free Import Quota Au- 
thorized.—A quota of up to 2,000 tons of 
peas, destined for consumption in Uru- 
guay, to be imported free from duty and 
surtaxes, was established by a decree 
dated July 20, 1945, published in the Dia- 
rio Oficial of July 27, 1945. 

Grass and Hay: Temporarily Exempt 
from Import Duties and Surcharges.—All 
grass for feed, and hay are exempted 
from import duties and customs sur- 
charges in Uruguay until October 15, 
1945, according to a decree dated July 13, 
1945, published in the Diario Oficial of 
July 24, 1945. 


Venezuela 
Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Most-Favored-Nation Treatment to 
Haiti Extended for 1 Year.—Extension 
of most-favored-nation customs treat- 
ment to the Republic of Raiti for a l-year 
period was effected by a communication 
directed by the Acting Minister for For- 
eign Affairs of Venezuela to the Chargé 
d’Affaires of Haiti and published in the 
Gaceta Oficial of July 16, 1945. This is 
a routine extension of a similar arrange- 
ment on July 14, 1944, 
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Automotive 
Products 


VEHICLES IN OPERATION IN IRAN 


At the beginning of the year, the num- 
ber of passenger cars of all types in Iran 
were estimated at 6,000, the number of 
trucks at 5,004, and the number of busses 
at 694, according to the Middle East Sup- 
ply Center at Tehran. United States 
makes accounted for 4,800 passenger 
cars, 4,383 trucks, and 692 busses. Com- 
plete estimates as to motorcycles and 
3-wheeled vehicles are not available, but 
there are 665 that are Government- 
owned. 

It was estimated that about 2,000 of 
the trucks would have to be retired 
within the next 12 months. Only 1,896 
were manufactured later than 1940 and 
of these 1,140 were furnished under 
lendMease for the Iranian Government 
Pool. The extremely heavy truck is not 
desirable for the mountain roads in 
Iran. The medium-weight truck is used 
for village hauling and for feeder lines. 

It is thought that a lightweight motor- 
cycle will find a satisfactory market in 
the Tehran area. 

Truck replacement parts valued at ap- 
proximately $400,000 are expected to be 
imported this year, chiefly from the 
United States, and there is believed to be 
a more substantial demand for passen- 
ger-car parts. Approximately $250,000 
worth of garage equipment originally 
ordered by the Government for setting 
up maintenance depots is expected to be 
made available to privately owned 
garages. 


Beverages 


ECUADORAN MALT-BEVERAGE INDUSTRY 


Beer is the most popular alcoholic bev- 
erage consumed in Ecuador. During the 
period 1939 through 1943 the consump- 
tion of beer in Ecuador increased 110 
percent, according to national produc- 
tion statistics. Production of beer in 
1939 totaled 11,835,064 bottles of 750 cen- 
tiliters each, as compared with 26,197,780 
bottles in 1943. 

The volume of imports of beer into 
Ecuador is small because of price and the 
relatively good quality of the national 
production. Exports are negligible as 
national demand reportedly has always 
exceeded production. 

Practically all the brewing equipment 
used in Ecuador is of Czechoslovak or 
German origin. The bottling equipment 
is in most instances of United States 
origin. 

In view of the increasing market for 
malt beverages and the short supply of 
brewery equipment during recent years, 
Ecuadoran breweries are interested in all 


types of equipment for replacement and 
expansion purposes. 

During the war the Ecuadoran brew- 
ing industry has been particularly de- 
pendent on United States sources for all 
kinds of equipment and supplies includ- 
ing such items as machinery, replace- 
ment parts, bottles, crowns, malt, and 
hops. 

It was reported in May that one of the 
breweries in Quito had placed an order 
in the United States for bottling equip- 
ment valued at $200,000, for shipment as 
soon as available. The same brewery is 
planning the installation of refrigeration 
equipment and other facilities. A brew- 
ery in Guayaquil proposes to install a 
complete new bottling house and is also 
interested in additional equipment such 
as glass enameled tanks. All of this 
equipment, according to reports, will be 
ordered from the United States. 


MARKET FOR DISTILLED SPIRITS IN 
HONDURAS 


The only distilled liquor produced in 
Honduras is guaro, or aguardiente, an 
unaged white rum produced from sugar- 
cane. The distribution of this product 
is a monopoly cf the Government and 
one of its chief sources of revenue. 

There are 14 principal distilleries in 
Honduras, all owned by Hondurans and 
operating under special contracts with 
the Government. Contracts specify the 
daily delivery of fixed amounts to Gov- 
ernment distribution points at stated 











Nazis Ruined Netherlands 
Aircraft Industry 


As is the case with almost every 
Netherlands industrial establish- 
ment—says a statement by the 
Netherlands Information Bureau— 
the Fokker aircraft plants near 
Amsterdam are still suffering from 
the devastating effects of Nazi 
vandalism. Machinery, technical 
installations, and equipment were 
torn out of the plants and sent to 
Germany. 

Consequently, prospects for pro- 
ducing planes in Holland are very 
small for some time to come unless 
officials are allowed to re-equip the 
factories with materials and ma- 
chinery from German Fokker 
plants. 

Sufficient technicians and engi- 
neers are available in the Nether- 
lands to start production imme- 
diately upon the arrival of such 
equipment, say the Dutch spokes- 
men. Until that time, however, 
Fokker officials will try to restore 
some plants sufficiently to permit 
essential repairs on aircraft. 


























prices, In the fiscal year July 1, 1943, 
to June 30, 1944, production of guaro 
amounted to 1,493,429 liters (1 liter= 
1.0567 quarts). 

Distilled liquors are by far the most 
widely consumed alcoholic beverages in 
Honduras. It is estimated, however, that 
about 80 percent of the liquors in this 
category consist of guaro, and the re- 
mainder of imported whiskies and rum. 

At one time the favorite imported 
drink was French cognac, but wjthin the 
past 10 years there has been a shift to 
Scotch whisky. A recent increase in im- 
portations of American whiskies is due 
to the inability to procure Scotch in ade- 
quate quantities, and Honduran trade 
sources believe that when Scotch whisky 
again becomes available American 
brands will be practically excluded. 

During the past 10 years there has 
been a decided upward trend in Govern- 
ment sales of guaro. In the fiscal year 
1935-36 sales totaled 519,035 liters, 
whereas in 1943-44 sales amounted to 
1,451,796 liters. 

No machinery is used in the produc- 
tion of guaro and the market for such 
machinery is nonexistent. 

It is understood that all bottles are 
imported from the United States. None 
are produced in Honduras. 


NONALCOHOLIC BEVERAGE INDUSTRY IN 
HONDURAS 


The soft-drink industry is one of the 
few mechanized manufacturing indus- 
tries which have developed in Honduras. 

There are about half a dozen modern 
bottling plants, the three largest being 
owned and operated by Americans. 

Soft drinks are as popular in Honduras 
as in the United States, but they are in- 
accessible to a large portion of the popu- 
lation because of isolation or price. 

Production of soft drinks in Honduras 
in 1943-44 totaled 5,562,451 12-ounce bot- 
tles, as compared with 4.368.682 bottles 
in 1942-43 and 4,268,862 bottles in 
1940-41. 

There is no importation or exporta- 
tion of nonalcoholic beverages in 
Honduras. 


NICARAGUAN MARKET FOR WINES 


There are six plants in Nicaragua 
which produce wine, four of which are 
located in Managua, one in Bluefields, 
and one in Leon. All these plants also 
produce other types of alcoholic bever- 
ages. In view of the fact that there is 
a minimum production of grapes in Nica- 
ragua, it is likely that most of the 47,392 
liters of wine produced in 1944 were 
actually blended beverages made from 
imported essences and flavors and 
locally distilled ethyl alcohol. Produc- 
tion statistics for previous years are not 
available, but local dealers indicate that 
there has been little change in the past 
few years. 

Using the latest population estimate 
of 1,059,805 persons as of June 30, 1944, 
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consumption of all wines is estimated at 
0.067 liter per capita. Of this total 0.023 
liter is imported and 0.044 liter is pro- 
duced locally. Sweet red wine is the most 
popular variety. 

Imports of wine into Nicaragua in the 
years 1938-43 are shown in the follow- 
ing table: 


{In liters of 1.0567 quarts] 





—— 


Sweet | wines, | 








ls 
Year wines | white | 2° | pagne | kting 
or red gvvecsdll | wines 
2 a | oe, i bade, — os P fey eater ry 
1938 | 7,377 | 5,470} 1,134) 1,131 10 
1939. - 8,534 | 5,584 | 2,144] 2,418 63 
5. 2,971 | 3,881 | 846 929 116 
1941...------| 7,220 | 4,226] 2,800] 1,126 ys 
1942. _-. 11,248 | 4,575 | 4, 788 990 60 
1943 -.| 14,965 | 2, 141 | 6,343 | 406 179 
1 Containing less than 14 percent alcohol. 


During the period 1938-43 sweet wines 
were imported in larger quantities than 
all dry wines except in 1940 when prac- 
tically no Italian sweet wines were 
available. Italy was the principal source 
of supply in 1938 (74.5 percent) and in 
1939 (60.3 percent). France supplied the 
remaining important quantities in these 
same years—in 1938, 19.4 percent and 
in 1939, 23.8 percent. From 1940 through 
1942 increasing quantities of sweet 
wines came from the United States— 
in 1940, 51.4 percent; in 1941, 77.3 per- 
cent, and in 1942, 57.1 percent. Mexico 
was the principal source of supply in 1943 
with 77.6 percent, compared with 20.2 
percent from the United States. The 
only other Latin American republic 
supplying sweet wines in any appreciable 
quantity was Chile, where 29.4 percent 
originated in 1942. 

White and red dry wines came from 
France before the war. France supplied 
85.2 percent in 1938, 83.0 percent in 1939, 
and 77.6 percent in 1940. The United 
States was the major supplier in 1941 
(95.3 percent) and 1942 (93.8 percent). 
Mexico and the United States shared 
about equally in 1943 with Mexico sup- 
plying 42.6 percent and the United 
States 48.9 percent. 

Total imports of dry wines containing 
14 percent or less of alcohol increased 
more than five times from 1938 to 1943. 
From 1938 to 1940 France supplied the 
majority of these imports and Germany 
and Panama almost all of the remainder. 
In 1941 and 1942 Chile supplied 70 3 per- 
cent and 46.8 percent, respectively. In 
1941 the United States supplied 28.4 per- 
cent and in 1943, 44.4 percent. Mexico 
supplied the remainder in 1943. 

Fine wines, champagne, and other 
sparkling wines have a limited market in 
Nicaragua. In the period 1938-43 the 
largest quantity imported in any 1 year 
was less than 2,500 liters. The pattern 
of supplying countries for these wines 
was similar to that for the ordinary 
wines—from France when available and 
the United States and other Latin Ameri- 
can republics from 1941 through 1943. 

There is no production of beverage ma- 
chinery of any kind in Nicaragua. All 
such equipment now in use was imported 
and in most cases is outmoded. The de- 
mand for new machinery and equipment 
has naturally accumulated during the 
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aie 1 
What of Italy’s Ribhee «| 
Plants Today? 


The largest rubber-manufactur- 
ing plants in Milan, Italy, suffered 
little war damage and at present 
are in good condition, according to 
reports by the Italian press. Pro- 
ducing electric cables, tires, and 
tubes, the industry had approxi- 
mately 10,000 employees before the 
war. 

A smaller subsidiary plant in 
Milan, which manufactures techni- 
cal equipment, was practically de- 
stroyed in the aerial bombardments 
of August 1943. Some machinery 
was salvaged, however, and will be 
used in other plants. 

How soon and to what extent the 
rubber-products industry of the 
city can be revived will necessarily 
depend on its ability to obtain 
crude rubber and fuel, both of 
which have to be imported. 
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again available from the United States, 
local distillers will begin replacing ma- 
chinery and equipment now in use. 
There are no indications that United 
States products are not entirely adequate 
and satisfactory. The element of time 
would be perhaps the most influential 
factor since local beverage plants dre 
anxious to increase their production at 
the earliest possible time. 


Chemicals 


CUBAN ALCOHOL PRODUCTION 


Cuban alcohol production continued to 
increase during the first part of 1945. 
Output totaled 26,150,000 gallons during 
the January—May period, compared with 
21,299,839 gallons during the correspond- 
ing months of 1944, an increase of more 
than 20 percent. 


PROJECTED FERTILIZER FACTORY, ECUADOR 


Plans have been made for the construc- 
tion of a fertilizer factory near La Liber- 
tad, Ecuador. Crops in the region have 
been low in yield and not of high quality 
because of the exhaustion of the soil. 
Consideration has been given by the Min- 
istry of Economy to the establishment of 
such a plant for some time, and the 
project has become active since the dis- 
covery of a deposit of guano on the island 
of El Pelado, about 15 miles from La 
Libertad. 

In addition to guano, phosphates are 
present. The phosphoric anhydride 
content of samples analyzed has been 
reported to vary from 25 to 40 percent. 
A considerable deposit of limestone is 
also said to be near La Libertad. 

Crushers and other machinery will 
have to be installed before the deposit 
can be exploited. 


ErIReE’s COPPER-SULFATE IMPORTS 


Eire’s imports of copper sulfate showed 
a decided drop during the first 4 months 


war years. As soon as such products are ” 1945 from those for the corresponding 
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period of 1944, according to trade statis- 
tics published by the Department of In- 
dustry and Commerce, Comparable fig- 
ures are shown as 266 and 515 long tons, 
respectively, valued at £7,711 and £15,314. 


DDT PRODUCTION, EIRE 


A plant to produce DDT has been 
erected at Galway, Eire, according to the 
European press. It is now supplying the 
domestic market. 


CoPpPER-SULFATE SUPPLY, FRANCE 


Although some domestically produced 
copper sulfate will be available in France 
for this viticultural season, wine growers 
have been told that output will not be 
more than 17,000 tons, according to a 
European chemical magazine. Imports 
are expected to amount to about 20,000 
tons. 

MADAGASCAR’S IMPORTS 


Madagascar’s imports of chemical 
products amounted to 3,787 metric quin- 
tals (1 metric quintal=220.46 pounds), 
valued at 2,691,000 francs, during the pe- 
riod January-April 1945, according to 
official customs statistics. 


PERUVIAN EXporTS 


Peru’s exports of white arsenic, pow- 
dered, declined markedly during the first 
quarter of 1945 from those in the corre- 
sponding period of 1944. Comparable 
figures are shown as 563,811 net kilo- 
grams, valued at approximately $48,000, 
and 1,850,525 kilograms, valued at ap- 
proximately $156,000. 

Sulfur exports totaled 500,000 kilo- 
grams in the first 3 months of 1945; none 
was exported during the corresponding 
months of 1944. Exports of magnesium 
sulfate showed an increase—from 115,- 
730 kilograms in the January-March 
1944 period to 147,000 in the first quarter 
of 1945. No exports of aluminum sulfate 
were recorded in the first quarter of 
1944, but in the first 3 months of 1945 
they amounted to slightly more than 
50,000 kilograms. 


INSTITUTE OF CHEMICAL ENGINEERS ESTAB- 
LISHED IN PERU 


The Instituto Peruano de Ingenieros 
Quimicos has been organized in Peru, 
with headquarters in Lima, according +o 
the foreign press. Four classes of mem- 
bership have been established under its 
constitution, which is modeled on that of 
a United States scientific organization. 


Swiss FoREIGN TRADE 


The effects of the war on the Swiss 
chemical industry are reflected in the 
marked drop in value of exports of chem- 
icals, which decreased from 120,296,435 
Swiss francs in 1943 to 31,807,555 in 1944. 

Imports of these products declined 22 
percent in value, amounting to 85,723,440 
Swiss francs in 1944, compared with 
110,778,570 in 1943. 


IODINE, BROMINE, AND CHLORINE 
PropucrTion, U.S. S. R. 


Chemists in the Soviet Union are ob- 
taining iodine, bromine, and chlorine 
from a species of red algae, Phyllophora 
nervosa, which is found in abundance 
in the Black Sea and has a high iodine 
content, according to a foreign chemical 
magazine, 
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Water containing the chopped weed 
is electrolyzed at increasing voltages, 
iodine being obtained at the lowest, 
bromine at a higher voltage, and chlo- 
rine at the highest. A concentrated 
solution after further electrolysis yields 
mannite and alginates. 


RESEARCH ADVISER APPOINTED 
IN SOUTH AFRICA 


An industrial chemical research ad- 
viser to the Government of the Union 
of South Africa has been appointed, ac- 
cording to the foreign press. Steps are 
being taken to set up a central service 
station for the chemical industry which 
will provide both laboratory and library 
facilities. 


FERTILIZER SITUATION, U. K. 


Despite the end of the war in Europe, 
the position in regard to fertilizer in the 
United Kingdom has not been materially 
altered from 1944, and the policy of re- 
ducing the number of feriilizer com- 
pounds and concentrating on a few 
standard mixtures is being continued, 
says a British chemical magazine. Since 
large supplies are needed to meet short- 
ages in devasted countries, the amounts 
available to British users reportedly may 
have to be reduced below last year’s 
allotments. 


Construction 


Postwar IRRIGATION PROJECTS, NEw 
SouTH WALES, AUSTRALIA 


Several postwar irrigation projects 
have been approved by the government 
of New South Wales, Australia, reports 
the foreign press. Dams and diversion 
weirs will be built across several rivers, 
including the Hunter, Namoi, Macquarie, 
Lachlan, and Tumut. The enlargement 
of the main irrigation canal regulators 
in the area of the Murrumbidgee River 
is anticipated, and the completion of 
distributory works for four irrigation 
dis‘ricts near the Murray River also is 
planned. 


HOUSING AND OTHER CONSTRUCTION IN 
CONCEPCION, CHILE 


Several construction projects have 
been planned for Concepcion, Chile. 
During the first quarter of 1945, $393,443 
was spent on reconstructing government 
and private buildings damaged by the 
1939 earthquake. Although $9,442,607 
has been spent on this. work, only one- 
third of the reconstruction has been 
completed. 

It is estimated that 9,000 additional 
houses are needed in Concepcion. The 
Caja de Empleados Publicos y Period- 
istas (public and newspaper employees 
savings association) are building 44 two- 
story houses near the University of Con- 
cepcion at a cost of between $6,230 and 
$8,197 each. A ventilating system re- 
sembling air conditioning will be used 
in these dwellings. In May 1945, a rail- 
way company started the construction of 
a model village of 48 houses, at an esti- 
mated cost of $431,584. Work was ex- 
pected to begin in August on a museum 
on the University grounds. This build- 
ing, which will cost approximately 
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Import Restrictions on 
Argentine Wool Now Lifted 


Because of improved ,shipping 
conditions between this country 
and South America, the War Pro- 
duction Board has lifted the import 
restrictions on Argentine wool. 

The Board said that import au- 
thorizations under General Im- 
ports Order M-63 will be issued to 
both new and ‘old importers and 
will not be limited in quantity. 

This policy, a revision of that of 
August 2, 1945, entitles all concerns, 
with or without historical expe- 
rience, to receive equal treatment 
so far as import regulations of 
WPB are concerned. 

Applications to import may be 
made in the usual manner by filing 
Form WPB 1041 with the WPB, 
Washington 25, D. C., Reference 
M-63. 























$98,362, will be a two-story structure of 
modern design. 

The “Diagonal” apartments, cutting 
through the center of the city, have been 
partially completed with an investment 
of $229,508 thus far. The first of the 
buildings, a three-story structure con- 
sisting of 16 apartments and several 
stores, was scheduled to be finished by 
the end of July. 

A coal mining company has spent 
$721,311 for the construction of a school, 
stadium, gymnasium, and theater for its 
employees. The Fourth Regiment of the 
Carabineros of Concepcion has been 
granted $38,882 for construction of an 
administration building which was to 
have started early in July. 


FUBLIC-CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM, CHILLAN, 
CHILE 


Construction of a market place in 
Chillan, Chile, was scheduled in July to 
begin shortly. The building will cost ap- 
proximately $245,902 and will be equip- 
ped with hygienic stands and a refrigera- 
tion system. 

About 15 large public buildings are 
included’ in the city’s public construc- 
tion program for this year, the budget 
for which amounts to $295,082. The 
buildings include administration office 
buildings of the Province, Agricultural 
School of Chillan, Industrial School, 
Commercial] Institute, and a stadium. 

The mayor of Chillan announced in 
April that $983,607 had been obtained to 
be used for the installation of stands 
around the stadium and to provide drink- 
ing water for the city and the stadium. 


CHILEAN IRRIGATION PROJECT 


Proposal has been made by the Chilean 
General Plan of Public Works to con- 
struct a canal which would give irri- 
gation to 108,000 acres near the cities 
of Mulchen and Angol. The canal will be 
the largest in Chile. According to the 
press of that country, funds for the proj- 
ect have been allotted from this year’s 
budget, and work is expected to begin 
in October. 
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BUILDING DAMAGE IN TuRIN, ITALY 


The repair of damaged buildings in 
Turin, Piedmont Department, Italy, con. 
stitutes a major problem, reports the 
Italian press. It is estimated that abdut 
266,000 of the total of 626,000 rooms have 
been damaged to some extent. The price 
trend of building materials still is up. 
ward, and a plan for financing repairs 
and construction is being worked out. 


LERMA RIVER PROJECT, MEXICO 
PROGRESSING 


Work is continuing on the Lerma River 
project designed to increase substantially 
the water supply available to Mexico City, 
Mexico. Upon the completion of the 
aqueduct and related works, it is claimed 
that water reserves will be sufficient to 
supply 2,250,000 inhabitants with 409 
liters of water daily. The project, which 
is expected to be completed by the end 
of 1946, is estimated to cost 42,000,000 
pesos, of which approximately 24,000,000 
pesos have been spent so far, according 
to the Mexican press of June 1945. 

In order to bring the waters of Lerma 
River into Mexico City, it was necessary 
to construct a tunnel of 3.26 meters in 
diameter through the Mountain of the 
Crosses for about 15 kilometers. Con- 
struction is chiefly of reinforced con- 
crete. 

In addition to bringing potable water 
to Mexico City, the current of the river 
will be harnessed to provide electric 
power. 


IRRIGATION PROJECTS, SOUTH AFRICA 


Plans are being made by the Govern- 
ment of the Union ‘of South Africa to 
build a large irrigation canal to take 
water from the Orange River at Bothulio 
in the Orange Free State to the Brak 
River, about 50 miles distant, reports a 
foreign publication. The Government 
proposes to spend £8,600,000 for the 
canal. 

Consideration also is being given to 
the possibility of bringing the water back 
to the dried-up rivers of the Kalahari 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


POWER PRODUCTION, SPAIN 


Output of slectric power in Spain in 
1944 amounted to approximately 4,500,- 
600,000 kilowatt-hours, about 90 percent 
of which was furnished by hydro-electric 
stations and the remainder by steam- 
powered stations. Output during the 
first 5 months of 1945 was substantially 
below that for the corresponding period 
of 1944, and industrial consumers are 
limited to about 50 percent of their 1943 
consumption, while domestic light and 
power current is turned off from 9 a. m. 
until 9 p. m. at least 3 days a week. 

Efforts to increase output of hydro- 
electric current are restricted at present 
by lack of available machinery and mate- 
rials. It has been estimated that the 
theoretical potential of all Spanish water 
power resources is 11,122,980 horsepower, 
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of which about two-fifths is being utilized 
at present. It is believed that coal de- 
posits are sufficient to permit greatly ex- 
panded thermoelectric and other indus- 
trial production of power for some years 
to come. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cocoa 


Cacao MARKET, BalIA, BRAZIL 


The Cocoa Institute of Baia, Brazil, re- 
ports that the intermediate cacao crop of 
the State of Baia, which runs from May 
to September, is expected to reach be- 
tween 900,000 and 1,000,000 bags of 60 
kilograms each and that the total for the 
entire crop year 1945-46 is estimated at 
2,000,000 bags. 

Arrivals of cacao at Baia (Salvador) 
in June 1945 amounted to 38,046 bags as 
against 64,211 bags in June 1944. 

Exports of cacao beans from the State 
of Baia during June 1945 totaled 26,800 
bags, aS compared with 46,900 bags in 
June 1944. 

Stocks totaled 39,748 bags at the end 
of June 1945, as against 128,066 bags at 
the end of June 1944. 

The Institute has already sold 200,000 
bags of the 1945-46 crop to the United 
States at the price of 8.30 cents per 
pound. 


COFFEE Crop, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The Dominican Republic’s 1944-45 ex- 
portable coffee crop, amounted to about 
300,000 bags of 60 kilograms each (1 kilo- 
gram=2.2046 pounds). An additional 
125,000 bags or more were produced for 
domestic consumption. 

The Comisién de Defensa del Café y 
Cacao estimated that the 1944-45 crop 
exceeded the preceding year’s crop by 
100,000 bags. Export permits to the 
United States against the increased quota 
of 229,591 bags had reached 221,528 bags 
as of June 23, 1945. 

Exports of coffee in grain during the 
first 5 months of 1945 totaled 8,877,811 
kilograms, valued at $2,339,582, and of 
roasted coffee 150,533 kilograms, valued 
at $39,861. 

As of July 1, 1945, stocks of coffee ready 
for shipment were reported to be 34,300 
bags. 


ECUADORAN CACAO PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


Deliveries of cacao to Guayaquil, from 
which port all Ecuadoran cacao is ex- 
ported, amounted to only 17,133 quintals 
(of 101.4 pounds each) during June 1945, 
as compared with 43,385 quintals in May. 
This was due to the end of the summer 
harvest, which begins in March. Pros- 
pects for a normal yield of the inter- 
mediate crop (July-November) are good, 
as are those for the December—February 
crop. Inasmuch as deliveries of cacao 
to Guayaquil during the first 6 months of 
1945 totaled 231,087 quintals, or 72 per- 
cent above the 134,142 quintals exported 
in the first half of 1944, previous esti- 
mates that the 1945 production would 
exceed the poor 1944 crop of 294,516 quin- 
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tals appear to have been correct. Al- 
though the yield may not reach the 
393,899 quintals produced in 1943, a total 
1945 crop of 350,000 quintals or more is 
indicated. 

Exports totaled 1,278,223 kilograms (1 
kilogram=2.2046 pounds) in June 1945, 
as compared with 2,609,577 kilograms in 
May 1945 and 941,715 kilograms in June 
1944. 

Total exports for the first half of 1945 
were approximately 10,000,000 kilograms, 
or 58 percent higher than for the corre- 
sponding period of 1944 and 16 percent 


- less than for the first 6 months of 1943. 


The United States, which has taken 
approximately 85 percent of Ecuador’s 
cacao exports during the past 2 years, 
absorbed only 65 percent in June, im- 
portant shipments having been made to 
Mexico, Colombia, and Peru. Quotations 
in the United States in June remained 
unchanged at $0.1075 per pound for 
“cacao selecto” or “cacao extra,” whereas 
prices paid by Colombian and Mexican 
importers were $0.0025 per pound higher. 


ECUADOREAN COFFEE MARKET 


Ecuador’s 1945 coffee crop will prob- 
ably not exceed 250,000 quintals (of 101.4 
pounds) as compared with approxi- 
mately 350,000 quintals in 1944 and 300,- 
000 quintals in 1943. 

Demand for Ecuadoran coffee, in the 
United States was brisk during June, a 
number of large orders having been 
placed for “Extra Superior” quality for 
shipment in August, September, and Oc- 
tober. United States importers contin- 
ued to pay the ceiling prices foy “Extra” 
quality. Prices on the domestic market 
varied only slightly from the previous 
months, there being slight decreases as 
a result of deliveries from the new crop. 











Newfoundland and Labra- 
dor Herring Oil: New 
OPA Action As to Maxi- 
mum Price 


The maximum price for crude 
Newfoundland and Labrador her- 
ring oil, in tank cars, all duties and 
taxes paid, will be the same as that 
already provided for an equal 
amount of crude Alaskan herring 
oil delivered to the buyer in the 
same or similar type of container, 
the Office of Price Administration 
has announced. 

These oils are similar in charac- 
ter, and are used in the manufac- 
ture of paints and other industrial 
goods, OPA says. 

Until recently, little if any New- 
foundland and Labrador herring 
oil has been available to American 
buyers since the outbreak of the 
European war. 

The price differentials already 
provided for other than tank-car 
sales of crude Alaskan herring oil 
will also apply to similar sales of 
crude Newfoundland and Labrador 
herring oil. 
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During June all shipments were made 
from the port of Manta and were des- 
tined for the United States. Exports 
during the month totaled 4,295 bags of 
60 kilograms each, according to an un- 
official source, as compared with 10,884 
bags in June 1944. 


COFFEE MARKET, EL SALVADOR 


In June the estimate of El Salvador’s 
exportable coffee crop for the 194445 
quota year was raised to 920,000 bags of 
60 kilograms each, as compared with 
1,090,000 bags in the 1943-44 quota year. 

Exports of coffee from El] Salvador in 
the first 9 months of the coffee crop year 
(October 1, 1944, to June 30, 1945) 
amounted to 767,757 bags as compared 
with 873,719 bags in the corresponding 
period of 1943-44. 

Stocks of coffee in ports on June 30, 
1945, totaled 212,511 bags, as against 
158,143 bags on June 30, 1944. 


NICARAGUAN COFFEE EXPORTS 


Coffee exports from Nicaragua in the 
first 9 months of the coffee crop year 
(October 1, 1944, to June 30, 1945) to- 
taled 158,508 bags of 60 kilograms each. 
This amount plus 25,245 bags of coffee in 
port, or a total of 183,753 bags, represents 
nearly 98 percent of the total estimated 
exportable surplus, which has been re- 
vised upward to 188,000 bags. 

The estimate of the 194445 exportable 
coffee crop at 188,000 bags is about 16 
percent less than the 1943-44 crop of 
223,370 bags. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


VEGETABLE EXPORTS FROM CUBA 


Exports of fresh vegetables from Cuba 
in June 1945 amounted to only 36,992 
pounds of miscellaneous vegetables, in- 
cluding 28,024 pounds of squash, 4,356 
pounds of ginger, 3,986 pounds of mixed 
vegetables, and 626 pounds of turnips. 

Cumulative figures for the past winter 
season, November 1944 through June 
1945, totaled 13,096,980 pounds, as com- 
pared with 23,244,898 pounds in the cor- 
responding period of 1943-44. 


Coconut Exports FROM PANAMA 


Coconut production is the chief source 
of income for the natives of the San Blas 
islands, off the east coast of Panama. 
The Government of Panama recently 
lifted restrictions on exports of coconuts, 
and, as a result, San Blas coconuts are 
coming on the market again. 

In June 1945, 545.594 coconuts and 
11,759 bags of copra were shipped to the 
port of Colon, which was the largest 
quantity shipped from the islands in 
recent months. 


Grains and Products 
WHEAT-FLOUR PRODUCTION, CANADA 


Wheat-flour production in Canada in 
June 1945 totaled 2,133,526 barrels, as 
compared with 1,870,349 barrels in the 
corresponding month of 1944, according 
to the foreign press. Total flour produc- 
tion in the 11 months of the 1944-45 crop 
year amounted to 22,862,210 barrels, as 
against 22,547,313 barrels in the corre- 
sponding period of 1943-44. 
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Swedes Look for Vast Technical Benefits From Atomic Power; 
Are Glad Bomb Was Developed in United States 


The Swedish press during the last few weeks has been largely dominated 
by the news of the atom bomb and commentaries on the discoveries made 
in the United States which have made its production possible. By far the 
greater part of the comment is along the lines of the first reaction of the 
newspaper Dagens Nyheter: “The civilized world received with a sigh of 
relief the news that the forces fighting for human freedom had won the 
race to the greatest invention of modern times.” 

The Nobel prize winner, Prof. Manne Siegbahn, also writing in Dagens 
Nyheter, says that the atom bomb opens the way for a new period of develop- 
ment in the history of the world. “In addition to its military value the re- 
lease of atomic energy will attain an enormous importan¢ce in technical 
developments for civilian purposes.” It was Professor Siegbahn who ar- 
ranged for Dr. Lise Meitner, the Austrian scientist, to come to Sweden, where 
she has for some years now been collaborating with Professor Siegbahn at 
the Swedish Academy of Science. 2 

The paper Svenska Dagbladet recalls that when the Danish scientist, Prof. 
Nels Bohr, fled to Sweden, after the Germans had vainly tried to get him 
to work on atomic research for them, the Swedish authorities were informed 
by the Danish resistance movement that the Gestapo had given orders that, 
in order to prevent Bohr from proceeding to England and the United States, 
he was to be murdered at any cost. Swedish security police met en route the 
train on which Bohr was traveling to Stockholm and escorted him to the 
British Legation. 

“In that the majority of wars have been started with the aim of winning 
more raw materials or sources of energy, one of the main causes of war has 
now been removed—at least if the more optimistic judgments are correct,” 
writes Svenska Dagbladet in an editorial. 
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Exports of wheat flour in June 1945 
amounted to 1,612,599 barrels, the highest 
monthly export during the preSent crop 
year. Total exports in the 11-month 
period August 1944 through June 1945 
amounted to 12,775,368 barrels, as com- 
pared with 12,466,616 barrels in the cor- 
responding period of 1943-44. 


Sugars and Products 


Sucar Crop, BaRBADOES, B. W. I. 


The 1945 sugarcane reaping season in 
Barbadoes, British West Indies, which 
opened with expectations of almost a 
record crop, estimated at 156,800 short 
tons of sugar experienced difficulties. As 
late as the first week in July harvesting 
had not been completed. There was a 
marked drop in the yield of sugar in the 
last part of June, and in addition to the 
deterioration of the cane juice, fires in 
the cane fields burned nearly 3,000 acres 
of cane. 

Sugar production in Barbados in the 
first 5 months of 1945 amounted to about 
109,757 short tons, as compared with last 
year’s crop which when completed at the 
end of June 1944, totaled about 117,000 
short tons. 

Exports to the end of May aggregated 
42,096 short tons, of which 7,215 tons 
were in the form of fancy molasses. Vis- 
ible sugar stocks in the island on May 31 
totaled 65,166 tons, and consisted of 45,- 
979 tons of sugar for export, 8,247 tons 
of sugar for local consumption (exclusive 
of wholesalers’ and retailers’ stocks) and 
fancy molasses equivalent to 10,940 tons 
of sugar. 


REFINED-SUGAR PRODUCTION IN NICARAGUA 


Production of refined sugar in Nica- 
ragua from the 1944—45 crop of sugarcane 
is estimated at 12,750 short tons, as com- 


pared with 15,650 tons in 1943-44. An- 
nual consumption of refined sugar in 
Nicaragua is estimated at 12,500 short 
tons. 

A total of 142,216.00 cordobas was au- 
thorized by the National Bank to cover 
the planting of 1,194 acres of sugarcane. 
This is nearly double the amount of 
acreage (664 acres) authorized to May 
31, 1944, with loans totaling 39,320.00 
cordobas to cover those plantings. 


Glass 


and Products 


FRENCH GLASS INDUSTRY 


Total production of mechanical hollow 
glass in France during 1943 was 170,820 
metric tons, compared with 345,753 tons 
in 1938 and of hand-made glass 281,083 
tons compared with 504,636 tons; 2,245,- 
700 kilograms of blown glass were pro- 
duced in 1943. 

War damage to the French glass in- 
dustry is of negligible importance, and 
resumption of production is at present 
contingent only upon fuel and raw ma- 
terials. It is estimated that without 
purchasing additional equipment or ma- 
terials 35 percent more glass could be 
produced than in 1938, and that if the 
required manpower were available, dou- 
ble this level could be achieved. If both 
new equipment and needed manpower 
were available the industry could manu- 
facture 273 percent of the 1938 figure, it 
is said. 

To meet the demand for flat glass and 
bottle glass a production level double 
that of the prewar period will be required 
for 3 years, and for pharmaceutical con- 
tainers and table glass a 50 percent in- 
crease over 1938 should be maintained 
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for 2 years. It is felt that the recon. 
stitution of stocks should in no way af.- 
fect the export of a large quantity of 
glassware. 


GLASS PRODUCTION IN PORTUGAL 


The 25 glass factories in Portugal need 
to work only half time to fill normal] 
home, colonial, and export demand. In 
the past 2 years considerable automatic 
and semiautomatic equipment has been 
added and the technical training of 
operatives has progressed to the point 
that the industry is now adequately 
manned and staffed, although lacking in 
reserves for expansion. 

The Portuguese colonies and Brazil] 
furnish the principal demand, and 
prospects for continued demand from 
these sources for the next 10 years are 
considered to be good. 

Portuguese exports of glass and glass 
products (except bottles containing al- 
coholic beverages) during the period 
1940-43 totaled 4,861,500 kilograms val- 
ued at 33,193,100 escudos, of which 270,- 
800 kilograms valued at 3,482,700 escudos 
were exported to the United States. 

Imports in 1942 totaled 2,557 metric 
tons, valued at 15,106,600 escudos. The 
United States share in these imports was 
152 metric tons compared with 4.9 metric 
tons in 1938. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


COLOMBIA’s SHOE INDUSTRY 


Colombia’s shoe industry consists of a 
few relatively large factories and many 
small ones distributed throughout the 
country. Of the 239 establishments 
which have a total fixed capital of about 
1,500,000 pesos, 178 factories have a cap- 
ital of less than 1,000 pesos each. One 
or two of the plants have a capital 
greater than 500,000 pesos. 

About 70 percent of the raw materials 
consumed by the industry is from do- 
mestic sources. 


TANNING ACTIVITY IN CUBA 


Wartime expansion of tanning activity 
in Cuba is attributed principally to 
larger purchasing power and increased 
domestic consumption of leather goods, 
the use of heavy domestic leathers by 
the shoe industry instead of the imported 
light leathers which have not been 
available, and the exportation of shoes 
and leather goods to other areas in the 
Caribbean. During 1944 leather exports 
amounted to 658,362 kilograms and shoe 
exports total 192,907 pairs, whereas in 
prewar years the shipment of these 
items from Cuba was negligible. It has 
been indicated that such shipments so 
far this year have been at a higher rate 
than last year. 

Cattle hides are the only hides and 
skins produced in Cuba in commercial 
quantities. Light leathers and skins, 
such as calf, goat, kid, sheep, and lamb, 
are imported from the United States 
and Argentina. Untanned alligator 
skins are obtained from Colombia and 
the United States to supplement the 
small domestic supply. 
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Cattle slaughter during the first half 
of 1945 was low compared with prewar 
slaughter, and was handled principally 
at small rural slaughterhouses rather 
than the large packing plants in Habana. 
Although no statistics on total slaughter 
are available, the entire output of hides 
during the first 6 months of 1945 prob- 
ably did not exceed 250,000. The local 
tanning industry would have taken about 
400,000 hides if such quantities could 
have been provided. 


HIDE AND SKIN PRODUCTION, MEXICO 


Mexican production of the principal 
types of hides and skins during May 
1945 was estimated as follows: Cattle 
hides, 166,656; calfskins, 4,000; goat- 
skins and kidskins, 86,620; and sheep- 
skins and lambskins, 72,756. 

Imports of cattle hides and calfskins, 
goatskins and kidskins, and sheepskins 
and lambskins during April 1945 totaled 
306,740 kilograms, 81 kilograms, and 
3,640 kilograms, respectively. 


HIDE AND SKIN CONSUMPTION, PERU 


Peruvian production of cattle hides to- 
taled 127,570 pieces during the first half 
of 1945, compared with 132,369 pieces 
during the corresponding period of 1944, 
according to the Consorcic de Cur- 
tiembres, S. A. Sheepskin production 
amounted to 480,000 pieces, whereas the 
goatskin output totaled 310,000 pieces. 

Cumulative imports of cattle hides 
during the first 5 months of this year 
aggregated 729,182 kilograms and were 
valued at 1,712,309 soles, an increase of 
roughly 64 percent in quantity over the 
imports during the corresponding period 
of the preceding year. Since the do- 
mestic cattle-hide output during the first 
half of this year has receded very little, 
the sharp increase in imports so far 
this year suggests an appreciable ad- 
vance in consumption trends. 

Exports of sheepskins, all of which 
went to the United States, totaled 44,955 
kilograms and were valued at 126,326 
soles during the first 5 months of. this 
year. Goatskins weighing 213,715 kilo- 
grams were shipped from Peru during 
the period under review, of which 208,814 
kilograms went to the United States and 
the remainder to Mexico. 

Peruvian production of factory-made 
shoes (including slippers) now is esti- 
mated at 2,948,000 pairs annually. In 
addition, it is estimated that some 2,- 
000,000 pairs are produced annually by 
individual shoemakers, 


Lumber and 
Products 


OvutTPuUT IN SAO PAULO AND PARANA, BRAZIL 


The State of Sao Paulo, Brazil, has 
697 registered sawmills, of which 517 
handle hardwoods, 160 mixed woods, 
and 20 pine. Their total annual produc- 
tion is estimated at approximately 400,- 
000 cubic meters of hardwoods, 23,000 
cubic meters of pine, and 170,000 cubic 
meters of mixed woods. The bordering 
State of Parana has an annual output 
of about 1,200,000 cubic meters of Pa- 
rana pine. 
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A number of woods are available in Sao 
Paulo for construction work, some of 
them particularly suitable for inside 
trim and parquet flooring, but the most 
abundant and commonly used woods are 
pine and peroba. Parana pine is the 
timber of greatest economic value be- 
cause of its dense stands, ease of extrac- 
tion, and number of uses. It occurs over 
an extensive area, but is centered in the 
State of Parana. Peroba is much used 
in construction. 


FORESTS ON VANCOUVER ISLAND, CANADA, 
TO BE SPRAYED WITH DDT 


Hemlock forests on Vancouver Island, 
Canada, will be sprayed with DDT from 
an R. C. A. flying boat, in an effort to 
prevent threatening epidemics, accord- 
ing to a Canadian lumber magazine. 
This will be the first time this insecticide 
has been used in large-scale operations 
on Canada’s west coast, although exper- 
iments have been conducted previously 
in Ontario. 

The British Columbia forest branch 
had hoped to obtain 25 tons of DDT for 
this work, but could get only 2 tons. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


TRACTOR AND TRUCK PRODUCTION, SWEDEN 


Two Swedish firms are at present en- 
gaged in the manufacture of industrial 
tractors and trucks, and a third com- 
pany is making a special industrjal trac- 
tor. Official 1941 production, the latest 
year for which statistics are available, 
was 190 electric trucks and tractors, 
compared with 110 in 1940. 


TURKISH MARKET FOR FARM EQUIPMENT 


A considerable demand for : tractors 
and tractor-drawn farm equipment is to 
be expected from Turkey within the next 
few years as a result of Government 
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sponsorship of extension of modern 
farming methods. Such equipment will 
be used chiefly by State farms and 
through cooperatives on small farms, 
lighter and simpler items being required 
for use by small independent farmers. 


FARM-MACHINERY MARKET, SOUTH AFRICA 


There are evidences of interest in the 
purchase of United States equipment 
suitable for use in rural sections of the 
Union of South Africa. At least one 
electrical engineer has made inquiries as 
to the possibility of obtaining agencies - 
for machinery and other lines for sale 
in the area. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


SHARK-OIL INDUSTRY May BE ESTABLISHED 
IN CEYLON 


The Ceylon Department of Commerce 
and Industry has been investigating the 
possibility of developing a local shark-oil 
industry, reports the British press. It is 
stated that a pilot factory for the manu- 
facture of the oil was set up in Septem- 
ber 1944, and since then about 1,255 gal- 
lons have been supplied to hospitals on 
the island. Estimates place the amount 
of fish liver, chiefly shark, available from 
the coastal regions of Ceylon at about 
1,200,000 pounds annually. 


IMPORT MARKET, SAUDI ARABIA 


Although drugs and medicines are im- 
ported into Saudi Arabia primarily by 
the Saudi Government, there are about 
15 merchant firms that import patent 
medicines along with other merchandise. 


CINCHONA PropucTIon, U.S. 8S. R. 


A medicinal-plants State farm near 
the city of Sukhumi, in the Georgian Re- 
public of the Soviet Union is cultivating 
the cinchona tree. Since climatic condi- 
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Imported Wines, Brandy, Rum, Cordials, in Bulk or Bottled: 
| Price Controls Now Suspended 


Price controls have been suspended for imported wines and imported dis- 
tilled spirits (except whiskys), such as brandy, rum, and cordials, when sold 
in bulk or bottled, the Office of Price Administration announced August 17. 
The suspension does not apply to these items when sold “by the drink” for 


OPA emphasized that Scotch and other imported whiskies remain under 


The suspension, effective August 15, 1945, was taken under a directive is- 
sued on July 25, 1945, by William H. Davis, Director of the Office of Economic 


This action is possible because most wines and distilled spirits, except 
whiskies, imported principally from Spain, Portugal, Chile, Argentina, Cuba, 
and Puerto Rico during the European war, are selling below ceiling prices. 
In the event that prices threaten to rise above present ceiling levels, controls 
will be promptly restored, OPA says. 

Imports of wines and distilled spirits from liberated countries such as 
France and from other European countries cut off from commerce during the 
war, such as Italy are also covered by the suspension. These imports, OPA 
says, at present have no important bearing on the cost of living, and the bur- 
den of control is out of proportion to the benefits to the stabilization program. 


The new action will have no effect on maintaining effective price controls 
over other commodities and will not result in diversion' of materials, facili- 
ties, or manpower from the preduction of other commodities, OPA says. 
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tions in the Soviet Union are not favor- 
able to the cultivation of perennial cin- 
chona, the local subtropical plants re- 
search station has worked out a method 
of obtaining quinine from year-old sap- 
lings by processing the plants as a whole. 
The shoots are raised in the winter in 
hothouses and transplanted to the fields 
in the spring. At the end of November 
they are dug up and sent to the factory 
for processing. One hectare of cinchona 
saplings yields more than 30 kilograms 
of noncrystalline quinine. The research 
station has also supplied the farm squill 
for planting. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


ARGENTINE TUNG PRODUCTION 


Official reports state that 43,380 hec- 
tares (107,148 acres) are at present under 
tung cultivation in Argentina, of which 
41,674 hectares are in Misiones, 1,644 in 
Corrientes, and 62 hectares in other Ter- 
ritories or Provinces, according to foreign 
press releases. 

An investigation of tung plantings by 
the Bureau of Statistics of the Argentine 
Ministry of Agriculture indicates an in- 
crease from 492,650 trees in 1937 to 10,- 
354,651 trees on November 15, 1944. 

This year’s harvest is estimated at 15,- 
000 metric tons of dried fruit, which is 
equivalent to about 2,100 tons of tung 
oil. Domestic consumption varies, but 
it is estimated at between 400 and 500 
metric tons, indicating an exportable 
surplus of fully 1,500 metric tons of oil. 


PEANUT PRODUCTION, SAO PAULO, BRAZIL 


Peanut production in the State of Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, reached 1,256,320 bags of 
25 kilograms each, or 31,408 tons of pea- 
nuts in shells, in 1944. The 1945 crop 
was 34.26 percent lower, production not 
exceeding 21,650 tons. In 1944, about 
3,000 tons of oil were produced as a re- 
sult of the industrialization of 60 per- 
cent of the crop. 

The annual consumption of oil in Sao 
Paulo averages 2.000 tons. All produc- 
tion of peanut cake is consumed locally, 
principally for feeding, and it is not suf- 
ficient for filling all requirements. 


OILSEED PRODUCTION, CosTA RICA 


Costa Rica’s production of sesame- 
seed meal in 1944 amounted to 13,000 
quintals. This year’s production is ex- 
pected to exceed that total by 38.5 per- 
cent. Between 40 and 45 percent of the 
aggregate sesame seed pressed is re- 
coveréd as sesame meal. Annual con- 
sumption of sesame-oil meal totals about 
40,000 quintals and it is expected to 
increase. 

In 1944 production of cottonseed meal 
approximated 1,000 quintals. Estimates 
place this year’s production at about 
5,460 quintals. An average of 25 percent 
to the total amount of cottonseed pressed 
is recovered as cottonseed meal. At 
present, annual consumption of cotton- 
seed meal totals about 30,000 quintals. 

Total production of peanut-oil meal 
amounted to about 500 quintals in 1944, 
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whereas annual consumption totals 
about 12,000 quintals. 

Production of copra-oil meal totaled 
about 3,000 quintals in 1944, but this 
year’s output is expected to decrease. 
Estimates place annual consumption of 
copra-oil meal at 4,000 quintals. 

Imports of sesame seed amounted to 
907 kilograms in 1944, a sharp reduc- 
tion from the 3,101,828 kilograms im- 
ported in 1943. In the period January to 
March 1945, imports of sesame seed 
totaled 57,000 quintals. In 1944 imports 
of copra amounted to 21,418 kilograms, 
an increase over the 12,144 kilograms im- 
ported in 1943. 


GROUNDNUT TARGET, FRENCH WEST AFRICA 


The target set for the 1945-46 ground- 
nut harvest in French West Africa is 
500,000 tons of unshelled nuts, reports 
the foreign press. The 1944-45 target 
was set at 442,000 tons, but total trans- 
actions amounted to only 285,042 tons. 


INDIAN OILSEED CROPS 


The final estimate of the rapeseed and 
mustard-seed crops of the 1943—44 season 
in India is 5,484,000 acres with a yield of 
955,000 long tons. According to the final 
estimate, the 1943-44 linseed crop was 
3,518,000 acres, yielding 395,000 long tons 
of seed. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTION, IRAN 


For the year ended March 20, 1945, the 
yield of cottonseed in Iran was estimated 
at 22,000 metric tons, compared with 
24,000 metric tons during the preceding 
year, reports the foreign press. Produc- 
tion of cottonseed oil for the 1944-45 
crop year was expected to be 450 tons, 
against 240 tons for the year ended 
March 20, 1944. 


PARAGUAYAN EXPORTS 


Paraguay exported 5,060 kilograms of 
guaiac-wood oil during the first half of 











U. S. Movies Meet Some 
Competition in Panama 


Motion-picture audiences in 
Panama City, a large proportion 
of whom speak or understand 
English, prefer Latin artists in 
Spanish-spoken films and United 
States artists in English-spoken 
films, in the opinion of local ex- 
hibitors. Panamanians are against 
the idea of superimposing Spanish 
voices and dialogue on films en- 
acted by artists in the United 
States, preferring that the sound 
track be in English with titles and 
captions in Spanish. 

It is not believed that a dubbed 
United States film compares favor- 
ably with a Spanish film enacted 
by Mexican or Argentine artists 
and produced in those countries. 
Argentine and Mexican films are 
growing in popularity in Panama 
and may in time be able to compete 
seriously with United States-pro- 
duced motion pictures. 
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1945, valued at $24,880, compared with 
exports of only 600 kilograms, valued at 
$2,976, in the corresponding period of 
1944. 

Exports of petitgrain oil from Para- 
guay during the first 6 months of 1945 
amounted to 67,667 kilograms, valued at 
$220,143. The quantity was less but the 
value higher as compared with the ex. 
ports during the corresponding period 
of 1941—74,608 kilograms, valued at 
$213,806. 


SoutH AFRICAN WHALING INDUSTRY 


The whaling industry centered in Dur- 
ban, Union of South Africa, has produced 
more than 14,000 tons of oil from whales 
caught off the Natal coast, reports the 
British press. Practically all of this oj] 
was processed in South Africas 

About 8,000 tons of sperm oil was 
brought in, almost all of which was sent 
overseas. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


IMPORTS OF WoopD PULP INTo U. S. 


Imports of wood pulp into the United 
States from overseas totaled 9,216 short 
tons during the week ended August 17, 
1945. 

The aggregate quantity imported from 
oversea sources since VE-day through 
August 17, 1945, amounts to 72,980 short 
tons, of which about 53 percent was un- 
bleached sulfate wood pulp (kraft) and 
about 40 percent was unbleached sulfite 
wood pulp. The remaining 7 percent was 
of bleached sulfite and bleached sulfate 
grades. . 

Entries of wood pulp into the United 
States from Sweden, by customs district 
and grade, for the week ended August 17, 
1945, are shown in the table following: 














By customs district and grade /Quantity| Value 
Boston: | short tons) 
Sulfite, unbleached.............__. 2,016 |$125, 791 
Sulfite, rayon and special chemical 
grades, bleached _....__ | 4 4, 859 
Sulfite, other than rayon and spe- | 
cial chemical grades, bleached -__| 112 7, 438 
Sulfate, unbleached (kraft puip) - _| 448 | 27,224 
New York: | 
Sulfate, unbleached (kraft pulp)..| ' 2, 220 |! 130,681 
Philadel phia: 
Sulfite, unbleached.......__- r 3, 093 | 195, 601 
Sulfite, other than rayon and spe- 
cial chemical grades | 497 | 35, 301 
Sulfate, unbleached (kraft pulp) 776 | 48,451 
Total _. | 9, 216 | 575, 436 


| 





! Represents arrivals during the week of Aug. 10 for 


which import entries were filed during the week of Aug. 


17. 
Cumulative import figures (revised) 
for Oversea wood pulp from VE-Day 
through August 17, 1945, are as follows: 
Short tons 

Sulfite, unbleached_........._.__ 28, 902 


Sulfate, unbleached (kraft pulp)_. 38, 552 
Sulfite, other than rayon and special 


chemical grades, bleached__--_-__-_- 3,119 

Sulfite, rayon and special chemical 
IE DOING ccc aweciitikwets 2, 284 
Sulfate, bleached...........__._- is 123 
a tiesies hetenik caintincior ia poe one cecal ssi 72, 980 


There is a slight revision in the cumu- 
lative figure for kraft pulp because of a 
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decrease of 2 tons in entries into the New 
york District in the week ended August 
10. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


Or. PRODUCTION IN BOLIVIA 


The organization in charge of oil pro- 
duction in Bolivia has announced that 
gil well No. 10 at Bermejo was perforated 
on June 21, and that production on the 
first 16-hour day totaled 82,000 liters. 
The following day production reached 
130,000 liters. Well No. 7 has been re- 
paired and is expected to furnish an out- 
put of 20,000 daily. 


ASPHALT INDUSTRY PLANNED IN BRAZIL 


Plans have been made for the build- 
ing up of an asphalt industry in Brazil 
that will supply all domestic needs, ac- 
cording to Brazilian press dispatches. 
Anew plant with an annual capacity of 
15,000 tons has been projected, and de- 
posits of commercial-grade asphalt are 
said to be extensive. 


PRODUCTION IN THE NETHERLANDS 


Oil-bearing strata were discovered at 
a depth of more than 2,500 feet in the 
Netherlands during the German occu- 
pation, according to the foreign press. 
According to recent information the 
fields are located in Dfenthe Province, in 
the eastern part of the country. Three 
wells have been sunk, one of which is said 
to be producing 260 barrels of oil a day. 


Resins and 


Waxes 


BEESWAX PRODUCTION, TANGANYIKA 


Tanganyika beeswax, which has been 
on war service as an essential material, 
is now plentiful in the Territory and pro- 
duction is no longer reserved for -the 
Ministry of Supply, reports the British 
press. 

Tanganyika made strenuous efforts to 
increase production in the early days of 
the war, and a record output was 
achieved in 1943 when it was most 
needed. The Territory hopes to main- 
tain a high level of production. 


INDIAN Lac CROP 


Revised estimates place India’s 1945 
Baisaki lac crop at 612,500 maunds (1 
maund=82.28 pounds), according to a 
report of the Indian Lac Cess Committee. 
Preliminary estimates showed an antici- 
pated yield of 552,750 maunds. The 1944 
final estimate is 770,500 maunds, com- 
pared with 372,000 for 1943. 

Weather has been generally favorable, 
particularly in the Chota Nagpur Divi- 
Sion, the principal lac-producing region. 
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Soaps and 
Essential Oils 


Soap PRODUCTION, BRAZIL , 


Production of soap in the States of 
Sao Paulo, Minas Gerais, Mato Grosso, 
and Goiaz amounted to 384,484 kilograms 
in the first 3 months of 1945. 


PEPPERMINT PRODUCTION, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Peppermint is being grown in Kent 
County, Ontario, Canada, by a few spe- 
cialized growers, total production in 1944 
being 5,000 pounds of peppermint oil. 


ITALIAN SOAP PRODUCTION 


Italy’s 1945 production of soap is ex- 
pected to be about 180,000 quintals, in- 
cluding 15,000 quintals of toilet soap and 
4,000 quintals of baby soap. Since pro- 
duction will not be sufficient to meet the 
needs of the population, rationing is nec- 
essary and is estimated at about 100 
grams per person per month. 

In prewar days, there were about 1,000 
soap manufacturing plants in Italy. 
About 70 percent of Italy’s soap was pro- 
duced by 208 of the larger factories, 
employing approximately 7,000 workers. 
Italian soap manufacturers exported 60 
percent of their products, but the war 
brought about a large shrinkage in pro- 
duction because of the difficulties in ob- 
taining olive oil. 
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Special Products 


CANADIAN MARITIME PROVINCES PLAN AD- 
DITIONAL Toy FACTORIES 


Plans have been developing for the es- 
tablishment and operation of three 
wooden-toy factories in the Maritime 
Provinces of Canada, reports a Canadian 
publication. A factory at St. John, New 
Brunswick, will locate on the harborfront 
and expects to use ends of boards and 
deals obtained from a suburban plant 
in St. John for their product. Another 
toy plant has been established recently 
at Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, and a third 
factory, at Amherst, Nova Scotia, is 
planning to move to larger quarters. 


NICARAGUAN IMPORTS OF TOYS AND 
WATCHES 


Nicaraguan imports of toys were val- 
ued at $28,812 during 1944. Although 
only rough estimates of the imports dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1945 are available, 
these indicate that 5 metric tons of toys 
were imported. 

Imports of watches and _ clocks 
amounted to $39,853 last year. 


PRODUCTION OF CERAMIC PRODUCTS IN 
PARAGUAY 


In 1944 principal Paraguayan imports 
of pottery, earthenware, porcelain, and 
other ceramic products were valued at 
$32,628. In addition, imports of insu- 
lators made of glass, earthenware, china, 
or porcelain have average $3,500 per year 
for the past decade. 

Earthenware sold in Paraguay is 
chiefly of Brazilian manufacture, with 
lesser quantities from Argentina, but 
European sources (particularly England) 
are expected to replace these after the 
war. Selling prices and credit terms are 
the chief deterrents of United States par- 
ticipation in this market. Also, the 10- 
inch plate, which is commonly used in 
the United States, is considered too large 
for local tastes. The 8%-inch or to 
9-inch, the '4-pint cup, and the demi- 
tasse cup are popular. Only small quan- 
tities of chinaware are imported in sets, 
the largest turn-over being in the plain 
white or embossed white earthenware 
from open stocks, at around $1.75 to $2.25 
per dozen, f. o. b. pla¢e of origin. Pot- 
tery tea sets were formerly imported 
from Japan and the supply has been 
completely exhausted. 

Paraguayan customs are assessed on a 
gross shipping weight basis, and a light 
wooden skeleton crate around corrugated 
cardboard cartons is suggested for ship- 
ping from the United States. 

There is no production of china, por- 
celain, or earthen table and kitchenware, 
industrial pottery or electrical porcelain. 
Of the 300 brick and tile factories scat- 
tered throughout the country, only 3 
have facilities for the production of re- 
fractory products. These produce re- 
fractory brick and tile, and sanitary 
drain pipe. 

An estimated 70 small colorful statu- 
ettes are produced each month by one 
local artist. These sell for $5 each to the 
tourist trade, gross sales averaging $2,000 
per year. 
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SoutH AFRICA TO SEND Books TO U. K. 


Books will be sent from South Africa 
to restock bombed-out libraries in Great 
Britain. The British press reported in 
July that an initial shipment of 20,000 
volumes had been collected at Johannes- 
burg, and that other were planned. The 
books will go to libraries in London, Bir- 
mingham, Manchester, Coventry, and 
other towns damaged by German bomb- 


“ Textiles and 
Related Products 


CLOTH RATIONING, INDIA 


The governments of the Indian Prov- 
inces have been asked by the Central 
Government to introduce cloth rationing 
as soon as possible in all important cities 
within their jurisdiction, according to a 
British publication. The action is being 
undertaken in an effort to eliminate 
black marketing. Measures are already 
under way to expedite rationing in the 
city of Bombay in July. Declaration of 
stocks by cloth printers, processors, and 
dealers is required, and manufacturers 
are prohibited from selling to consumers 
at retail except by special government 
santtion. The Government of India, it 
is understood, has assured the Provinces 
of an adequate supply of cloth to meet 
rationed demand. 


SILK AND WOOL SITUATION IN ITALY 


Despite a large stock of silk thread, 
weaving of silk in Italy is at a standstill 
because of lack of fuel. From the time 
of liberation to June 1945, the price of 
silk fabric had increased from 500 to 
1,100 lire per meter, and of rayon fabric 
from 130 to 350 lire (1 Italian lire—about 
$0.01 in U. S. currency) per meter. There 
are stores of silk in northern Italy valued 
at approximately 15,000,000,000 lire, 
which the Germans accumulated for the 
purpose of obtaining foreign credit in 
trade with neutral countries. 

As of June 1945 the price of Italian 
woolen fabric had not risen, because of 
small summer demand, but the cost was 
about 2,000 lire per meter, according to 
the Italian press. The Interministerial 
Price Committee has fixed the base price 
of sheared wool for the 1945 season at 
443.5 lire for first-quality washed wool. 
Prices per kilogram for various types of 
long- and short-fiber wool, as published 
in the Italian press, on June 1, were as 
follows: 


Long-fiber wool: 2 Lire 
Roma No. 1, washed_-_-_.-..-.------ 545. 48 
Roma, unwashed-_---------------- 240 
Toscana No. 1, washed__.-.--.----- 496. 69 
Toscems. wuuwashned............._- 223. 62 
Puglia No. 1, washed_-_-_.-----.---- 598. 68 
Puglia, unwashed... .....-------- 245. 47 

Short-fiber wool: 

OS 274. 99 
Altamura, unwashed_-----..-.---- 145. 79 
Sardegna No. 1, select, washed----- 270. 49 
Sardegna, unwashed-_-_-_--...----- 146. 07 


WHOLESALERS’ STocK LEVELS, U. K. 


Stock levels of United Kingdom whole- 
sale textile houses on May 31, 1945, were 
at a new low point, 31.3 percent below 
that of May 31, 1944, according to the 
foreign press. For the first time since 
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January 1944, turn-over of the wholesale 
textile houses had fallen, in May, by 9.8 
percent, because of inability to meet re- 
tailers’ demands. Stocks of piece goods 
showed the greatest depletion; in May 
1945 they stood at only 51.4 percent of the 
1944 average. 


Lace INDUSTRY, U. K. 


Practically the total production of the 
United Kingdom lace industry is ex- 
ported, according to a British trade jour- 
nal, although only a limited supply of 
goods can be sent to each market. It is 
estimated that 90 percent of the net, 80 
percent of trimmings, and 50 percent of 
curtains are being sent abroad. 


Cotton and Products 
ESTIMATE OF COTTON PRODUCTION IN BRAZIL 


With a further lowering in July of esti- 
mates for Sao Paulo’s cotton crop to 220,- 
000 metric tons, Brazilian cotton circles 
expected all-Brazil production for the 
calendar year 1945 at 320,000 metric tons. 
In addition to the Sao Paulo crop, this 
total would include about 100,000 metric 
tons from the 1945-46 crop of the north- 
eastern States, where outlook is good and 
estimates run as high as 115,000 tons. 
The pessimistic outlook in Sao Paulo has 
caused considerable interest in the pro- 
posed government program to increase 
planting of food crops badly needed in 
Europe. 

In April 5,771 metric tons of raw cot- 
ton were exported from Brazil, bringing 
cotton exports for the first 4 months of 
1945 to a total of 25,025 metric tons, less 
than half of the 55,053 metric tons ex- 
ported in the corresponding period in 
1944. Recife made the first export ship- 
ment of cotton to a foreign country in 
more than a year, when 793 metric tons 
were sent to Spain during June. 


CoTTON ACREAGE, SAO PAULO, BrazIL 


The Secretariat of Agriculture for the 
State of Sao Paulo, Brazil, recently an- 
nounced that 890,830 bags of cottonseed 
for planting were sold for the 1944-45 
crop. By law all growers must obtain 
their seed from State agricultural agen- 
cies, and a plentiful supply of good seed 
this season gave reason for no black- 
market buying from ginners. This is the 
largest quantity of seed for planting ever 
recorded as sold for a single crop year 
in Sao Paulo, and compares with 887,293 
bags in 1943-44. 

At the time of buying seed, farmers de- 
clared intention to plant a total of 4,752,- 
200 acres, compared with declarations of 
4,681,659 acres in 1943-44. The Secre- 
tariat of Agriculture usually makes an 
allowance on declarations and now has 
published an estimate of 4,277,000 acres 
actually cultivated. (The area planted 
is usually at a figure between the higher 
one of declarations and the lower one of 
the Secretariat’s estimate.) 

This year the 10 highest ranking cotton 
counties are in the western part of the 
State, in the so-called “new zones.”” The 
county of Pompeia tops the list, with 
34,326 bags of seed purchased and 182,619 
acres declared. 

There was no substantial change in 
the system of cultivation, less than 5 per- 
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cent being mechanized. The percentage 
of hand and mechanical cultivation de. 
clined slightly, however, in favor of a 2 
percent increase in mixed cultivation, 
During the 1944-45 season there was 
an increase of approximately 2 percent in 
the number of cotton growers who owned 
their farms, but more than 45 percent 
of the growers still are tenants. There 
was an increase of not quite 2 percent 
in the total number of planters. Approx- 
imately 8 percent of the plantations were 
fertilized, about the same as in 1943-44 
since the cost of fertilizer remained high. 


INDIAN COTTON RECEIVED IN BELGIUM 


A cargo of Indian cotton, totaling 18,-. 
000 bales, intended for the Belgian 
people, was reported in July to have ar- 
rived at Ghent, according to the foreign 
press. 


CoTTton Crop IN CosTA RICA 


The final figure on Costa Rica’s total 
cotton production for the 1944-45 crop 
year ended June 30, 1945, is 102,500 
pounds of lint cotton. Failure to meet 
the earlier estimate of 120,000 pounds is 
attributed to lack of adequate drainage 
on one of the two producing farms and 
to losses caused by unskilled picking. 

Costa Rica’s one cotton mill consumes 
an average of 50,000 pounds of lint cot- 
ton per month. All domestic production 
of cotton is consumed, and the re- 
mainder of the mill’s requirements is 
imported mainly from Peru. 

During the first 6 months of 1945, Peru 
supplied 320,000 pounds of cotton, and 
an additional 350,000 pounds is expected 
to arrive in October. 

It is reported that present plans for 
the new crop year are to duplicate 1944- 
45 acreage, that is, about 432 acres. 


CoTTON-TEXTILE PRODUCTION, NICARAGUA 


Unofficial estimates place Nicaragua’s 
imports of cotton textiles during the 
first quarter of 1945 roughly at 327 
metric tons. It is believed the United 
States was the principal supplier. 

Nicaragua’s largest textile plant em- 
ployed 401 laborers during December 
1944 and produced 118,510 yards of cot- 
ton cloth, valued at $24,708. 

In the early part of 1945 the new tex- 
tile plant previously reported started 
operating sections of its machinery, and 
by the end of the first quarter was 
operating 18 of its 148 looms in the 
manufacture of cotton drill, with 90 
workers on one shift of 8 hours. The 
mill is expected eventually to employ 500 
workers on each of three daily shifts, 
using 3,500,000 pounds of cotton an- 
nually to produce some 10,000,000 yards 
of cotton cloth 


Wool and Products 
ARGENTINE WOOL MARKET 


During June Argentina’s wool market 
continued firm. Approximately 10,- 
000,000 pounds of medium and low cross- 
bred wools were reported purchased for 
the account of France, and a small unan- 
nounced quantity of fine crossbred for 
the account of Belgium. 

Exports during May 1945 amounted to 
10,677 bales, compared with 15,622 bales 
in April and 14805 bales in May 1944. 
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During the period October 1, 1944, to May 
31, 1945, wool exports totaled 95,533 bales, 
compared with 158,126 bales in the cor- 
responding period of 1943-44. May 1945 
exports comprised 1,084 metric tons of 
grease wool, 570 tons of pulled wool, 
2,868 tons of scoured wool, and 14 tons 
of combed wool. For the period October 
1, 1944, to May 31, 1945, exports in these 
categories, listed in the same order, 
totaled, reSpectively, 18,874 tons, 5,782 
tons, 16,574 tons, and 383 tons, or a 
total of 41,613 tons. 

Commercial stocks on June 1, 1945, 
according to the Bureau of Wools, totaled 
185,339 metric tons on a grease basis and 
comprised 138,174 tons of grease wool, 
16,999 tons of scoured wool, and 17,861 
tons of pulled wool. 

The following table shows exports 
converted to a grease basis for May 
1945 and for the period October 1, 1944, 
to May 31, 1945, together with compari- 
sons of shipments on this basis for the 
like periods of the preceding season. 


Argentine Wool Exports, Converted to a 
Grease Basis 


{In metrie tons} 











| | Oct. 1, | Oct. 1, 
. ‘ 1944, 1943, 
Class of wool re a through | through 
Bayee Fe May 31, | May 31, 
| | 1945 1944 
| 
BP RAE Meter: get 
Grease wool | 1,084 | 3,665 18, 874 34, 852 
Pulled wool |} 670) 1,135 6, 802 14, 746 
Scoured wool | 4,412 | 2,971 25, 498 34, 108 
Combed wool. 21 157 589 1, 471 
Total in terms of | 
grease wool | 6, 187 7,928 | 51,763 | 85,177 
| | 





Woo. MARKET, MONTEVIDEO, URUGUAY 


June deliveries of wool to the Monte- 
video market from the interior of Uru- 
guay amounted to 1,082,900 kilograms, to 
which should be added 660,380 kilograms 
delivered by truck or cart during May 
and not previously reported. These 
bring the total for the period October 1, 
1944, to June 30, 1945, to 67,018,765 kilo- 
grams, compared with 59,717,041 kilo- 
grams during the corresponding period 
of the preceding season. 

The wool market continued quiet and 
firm during June, with unchanged prices. 
The supply of fleece wools was very low. 

Exports of wool from Montevideo dur- 
ing June 1945 amounted to 6,594 bales of 
about 483 kilograms each. The total for 
the season, beginning October 1, 1944, to 
June 30, 1945, amounts to 135,650 bales, 
compared with 76,231 bales in the cor- 
responding period of 1943-44. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


Tosacco ACREAGE IN COLOMBIA 


About 16,469 hectares of tobacco were 
under cultivation in Colombia in June. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN INDIAN PRODUCTION 


In postwar years, India will probably 
become more important as a producer of 
fine tobacco. The Government of India 
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has set up a Central Tobacco Committee 
with a view to improvements in the qual- 
ity of leaf, the extension of marketing 
and an increase in production, reports 
the British press. 

Improvements in these directions have 
already been made, and tobacco of high 
quality is being grown. A branch of an 
important British tobacco company has 
changed the whole character of the in- 
dustry in certain districts by the intro- 
duction of superior seeds, by careful cul- 
tivation, and by modern methods of 
curing. 

The internal market for tobacco is ex- 
panding steadily and there is every pos- 
sibility that the export market will do 
likewise. 


NICARAGUAN IMPORTS OF CIGARS AND 
CIGARETTES 


Imports of cigars into Nicaragua in 
1944 amounted to 114 kilograms, valued 
at $140, and of cigarettes, 10,884 kilo- 
grams, with a value of $20,685. In the 
preceding year, imports of cigars totaled 
211 kilograms, valued at $236, and of 
cigarettes, 11,236 kilograms, worth 
$18,964. 

Annual production of cigarettes by the 
Compafiia Tabacalera de Nicaragua, the 
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sole producer, for 1944 totaled 388,983,- 
000 units, and for the first 6 months of 
1945, 211,852,400 units. 


(Continued from p. 10) 


20 percent by the Government. Late in 
July, a bill authorizing the establish- 
ment of the air line was presented to 
Congress, but its passage is still pending, 
the initial reaction of Congress having 
been adverse. TACA is reconverting in 
its San Jose shops 15 Lockheed Lodestars 
which it recently acquired from the 
United States Surplus War Property Ad- 
ministration, and which it intends to use 
in its international services. Aerovias 
Braniff (Braniff Airways), a Mexican 
company, is negotiating for rights to op- 
erate through Costa Rica from Mexico 
City to Panama. 

According to the local press, the Costa 
Rican Government, as a result of the 
termination of the war, is considering 
the advisability of immediate liquidation 
of most of its agencies and organizations 
created for the purpose of administering 
wartime economic controls. 








Life-Insurance Law in the Netherlands Indies 


On April 15, 1941, there was approved 
a law to regulate life-insurance compa- 
nies and their practices in the Nether- 
lands Indies, which was published in the 
Staatsblad van Nederlandsch-Indie, No. 
101, 1941. This law authorized the es- 
tablishment of the “Verzekeringskamer”’ 
(Insurance Bureau), the first govern- 
mental agency set up in the Netherlands 
Indies for the supervision of life-insur- 
ance companies and their activities. The 
Bureau was empowered to grant official 
recognition in writing to all concerns 
authorized to carry on life-insurance 
business in the Indies. 

While this law was enacted in April 
1941, its text was not received until 
shortly before the outbreak of war in the 
Pacific and therefore was not given any 
publicity. With the imminent departure 
of the Japanese today, this law, unless 
changed (which does not appear likely 
in the near future), will be in effect. 
Such provisions of this law as may be of 
interest to American concerns are there- 
fore published at this time. 

Only corporations, cooperatives, or na- 
tive companies formed in accordance 
with the law may write life insurance in 
the Indies. Further, no company writ- 
ing life insurance within the Netherlands 
Indies may engage in any other form of 
activity (including other types of insur- 
ance). Exemption from this provision 
is, however, granted to concerns engaged 
only in reinsurance transactions. 

Companies who desire to engage in the 
writing of life insurance must have a 
paid-up capital of at least 1,000,000 flo- 
rins‘ as guaranty for payment of claims. 
Further, such companies are required to 


‘The value of the prewar florin was ap- 
proximately U. S. $0.53. 


give immediate notice to the Bureau of 
any proposed changes in their articles of 
incorporation, statutes, or regulations, 
and if the Bureau has any objection it 
must notify the company, stating its 
reasons. 

A foreign insurance company wishing 
to obtain the required recognition must 
submit to the Insurance Bureau at Ba- 
tavia (1) its articles of incorporation, 
and all statutes and regulations or agree- 
ments under which activities of the con- 
cern are carried on; (2) a document 
issued by or in the name of a govern- 
ment-authorized person corroborating 
the fact that the concern is recognized 
as a corporate body according to the 
laws of its place of incorporation; (3) 
any other documents, data or informa- 
tion required by government regulations; 
(4) certificates or other documents 
which show that the company requesting 
recognition has granted to some person 
living or established in the Netherlands 
Indies authority to represent it in all 
matters relating to its business in the 
country; and (5) any other information 
or data that may be considered neces- 
sary by the Insurance Bureau in order 
to enable it to decide on the granting of ° 
recognition. A_ certified and sworn 
translation of any of the documents 
which are not in the Dutch language 
must accompany the original. 

Foreign concerns must also deposit a 
guaranty sum in a manner satisfactory 
to the Insurance Bureau, the amount of 
which may in no case be less than 100,000 
florins. In addition, foreign concerns are 
required to follow exactly any instruc- 
tions that may be given by government 
regulations concerning the premium re- 
serve on business transacted in the 
country. 
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(Developments communicated to thé 
Trade Controls Unit up to Monday, 
August 27, 1945) 


The Foreign Economic Administration 
has issued the following Current Export 
Bulletins: 


No. 648—Current Export Bulletin No. 
271, August 20, 1945 


I. Estimated Date of Cargo Availability for 
Shipments to Middle East Destinations 


A. Effective immediately, exporters are re- 
quired to indicate the estimated shipping 
date on all export license applications cov- 
ering commodities having a total gross weight 
of 10 tons or more when destined to the 
Middle East countries (Group M).* This in- 
formation shall be shown in item 7h of the 
export license application (Form FEA 419) 
and is required in order to provide FEA with 
a basis for programming shipments to these 
destinations. 

However, exporters are not required to in- 
dicate estimated shipping date on those ap- 
plications to export steel and other com- 
modities the production or delivery of which 
must be scheduled after receipt of applica- 
tion by FEA. 

B. The destinations for which the provi- 
sions set forth above are applicable are as 
follows: 


Aden Kamaran Island 


Anglo- tian Sudan (Aden) 

aot tet) Khorya-Morya Island 
British Somaliland (Aden) 

Cyprus Lebanon 

Egypt Libya 

Eritrea Palestine 

Ethiopia .  Parim Island (Aden) 
French Somaliland Saudi Arabia 


(French Somali Sokotra Island (Aden) 


Coast) Sudan, Anglo-Egyptian 
Iran Syria 
Iraq Trans-Jordan 


Italian Somaliland Yemen 


Il. Export Program and Rating Procedure for 
Rayon Filament and Spun Yarn and 
Staple Fiber 

A. The Foreign Economic Administration 
announces that an export program of approx- 
imately 4,000,000 pounds of rayon filament 
yarn,* rayon spun yarn, and rayon staple 
fiber * has been established for the third cal- 
endar quarter of 1945 for the destinations in 
paragraph D. 

B. The estimated distribution of the third 
quarter 1945 export program for rayon fila- 
ment and spun yarn and staple fiber, based 
on the relative need of each country, is indi- 
cated in paragraph D. Im addition, small 
contingencies have been established to per- 
mit approval of a limited number of export 
license applications to destinations for which 
no quota is shown in paragraph D. 

D. Rayon Filament Yarn, Rayon Spun 

‘Yarn. and Rayon Staple Fiber Quotas by 

Country for Third Quarter of 1945: 

Exporters are cautioned that this export 
program does not represent a commitment of 
the Foreign Economic Administration and 
may be revised without further notification. 

Export license applications to be charged 
against the third quarter quotas for rayon 
filament yarn, rayon spun yarn, or rayon 


*The requirements contained in part A 
have been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget, under date of August 2, 1945, and 
approval number BB 31—R095, in accordance 
with Regulation A pursuant to the Federal 
Reports Act of 1942. 

*Quota comprised of 70 percent viscose and 
30 percent acetate. 


staple fiber should be submitted prior to the 
close of the second month in the quarter 
(August 31) in order to allow sufficient time 
for processing. 

C. The Foreign Economic Administration 
has been delegated authority by the War 
Production Board to assign a preference rat- 
ing of AA-3 on export license applications, 
Form FEA 419, for rayon spun yarn as well 
as rayon filament yarn and rayon staple 
fiber for export as such. However, as de- 
scribed in Comprehensive Export Schedule 
No. 18, page 163, item 53, paragraph b, when 
a rating is required to obtain staple fiber for 
the manufacture of spun yarn for export 
orders, the manufacturer (spinning mill) 
may apply on Form WPB-—541 to the nearest 
local office of the War Production Board for 
the appropriate rating; the local office will 
transmit the application to the War Produc- 
tion Board in Washington for processing. 
The manufacturer should indicate the name 
of his customer and the number of the ex- 
port license on the application Form WPB-— 
541. In this manner, the spinner is able to 
replace the raw material (rayon staple 
fiber) used in filling an export order for rayon 
spun yarn. 


See footnote ! for an explanation of the code numbers 
1-8 which are used below. 





Filament) Spun | Staple 
yarn yarn fiber 
Schedule | Sched- Sched- 
B Nos. ule B | ule B 
384008 & No. No. 
384015 384007 | 383007 


Countries 


American Republics 
Bolivia 
Chile 
Colombia 
Costa Rica_- 
Cuba 
Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 
Guatemala 
Mexico 
Nicaragua 
Paraguay 
Peru 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 
Other Areas: 
Australia 5 7 7 
India 3 0 0 
New Zealand 6 s 8 
Union of South Africa 
(including Southwest 
Africa) and Basuto- 
land Bechuanaland, 
and Swaziland 0 8 0 
Middle East Destina- 
tions, including Aden 
& Protectorates, An- 
glo-Egyptian Sudan, 
British Somaliland, 
Cyprus, Egypt, Eri- 
trea, Ethiopia, French 
Somaliland, Iran, 
Iraq, Korya-Morya 
Island, Libya (includ- 
ing Cyrenaica and 
Tripolitania), Pales- 
tine, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria and Lebanon, 
Trans-Jordan, and 
Yemen 8 7 0 
Sweden 0 5 0 
Iceland _ 0 8 0 
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! Explanation of code numbers 1-8, representing third 
quarter quotas for rayon filament yarn, rayon spun yarn, 
and rayon staple fiber: 

Code Estimated Quota in Pounds 
300,000 and over. 

200,000 but less than 300,000. 
100,000 but less than 200,000. 
80,000 but less than 100,000. 
60,000 but less than 80,000. 
40,000 but less than 60,000 
20,000 but less than 40,000 
less than 20,000, 


PHO ewe 
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III. Cotton Yarn Exportable Under General 

In-Transit License GIT-V/MS 

Effective immediately, cotton yarn (Sched. 
ule B numbers 301110 through 301320) igs 
added to the list of commodities which ma 
be exported under the general in-transit 
license GIT-V/MS when shipments thereof 
are proceeding through the United States 
from one of the other American Republics 
(List V) to destinations in List M (Middle 
East) and List S (Selected Destinations), 
Current Export Bulletin No. 248 (Announce- 
ment 625 in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for 
June 9) Subject I, item 4, paragraph e, is 
amended accordingly. 


IV. Correction—Current Export Bulletin No. 
261 


Certain errors appearing in recent Current 
Export Bulletin No. 261 (Announcement 638 
in ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for July 28) 
are corrected as follows: 

Current Export Bulletin No. 261, page 22: 

915700 Hypodermic and surgeons’ needles— 
The Old and New General License Country 
Group controls—None—None—should read 
K-—-K & M. 

915800 Surgical appliances (include artifi- 
cial limbs, crutches, trusses, invalids’ and 
wheel chairs, and hearing devices)—the de- 
scription should read Surgical appliances ex- 
cept elastic trusses and hearing devices. 


No. 649—Current Export Bulletin No. 
272, August 21, 1945 


I, Addition of Yugoslavia to Country GroupG 


A. Effective immediately, Yugoslavia is in- 
cluded in country Group G. All general li- 
cense provisions applicable to Group G des- 
tinations are hereby extended to include 
Yugoslavia. 

B. Since, at the present time, commercial 
trade with Yugoslavia is restricted because 
of lack of transportation and communica- 
tion facilities, as well as import restrictions 
of Yugoslavia, the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration cannot consider commercial ap- 
plications for export licenses to this desti- 
nation. When conditions permit the re- 
sumption of private trade, an announcement 
will be made in a Current, Export Bulletin. 


Il. General License G-Post Extended to 
Sardinia and all parts of Sicily 

A. Effective immediately, the provisions of 
general license G-POST as set forth in Com- 
prehensive Export Schedule No. 18, page 129, 
are extended to permit the export of gifts 
and samples from the United States to all 
destinations in Sardinia and Sicily by mail. 
These destinations are hereby included in 
Group IV of the G-POST countries. 

The articles and materials which may be 
exported under the general license G-POST, 
as well as the general license value limita- 
tions for each commodity, are listed in Com- 
prehensive Export Schedule No. 18, section I, 
Numerical Schedule of Commodities, pages 
8 through 86, as amended by Current Export 
Bulletins Nos. 247, 248, 249, 252, 257, 260, 263, 
267, and 270. (Announcements 624, 625, 626, 
629, 634, 637, 640, 644, and 647 in FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY for June 9, June 16, June 
30, July 14, July 21, August 4, and Avgvst 18.) 

B. Accordingly, packages may be sent to 
all parts of Sardinia and Sicily under gen- 
eral license G-POST subject to the provisions 
set forth below: 

1. Not more than one parcel per month 
may be mailed by or on behalf of the same 
person or concern to or for the same addressee. 
(The naming of addressees, other than known 
ultimate addressees, for the purpose of evad- 
ing the limitations of this general license is 
prohibited.) 

2. The total value of the contents of the 
package shall not be in excess of $25.00. 

3. The total weight of a package may not 
exceed 4 pounds. 

4. Only gifts and samples may be sent, 
without the expectation or requirement that 
compensation for the goods will be paid by 
the addressee or any other person in the 
country of destination. 

C. When utilizing this general license, the 
addressor is required to place the letters 
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neral “G-POST” on the address side of parcel nese-Controlled Territory. Gift parcels for the Shipper’s export declaration in lieu of 
‘wrappers. Mes prisoners of war and civilian internees held presentation of the license:' 
s Exporters are advised to contact local post in Japan and Japanese-controlled territory 
TRY cffices for information regarding mail service, will be authorized by the issuance of labels — ee — the com~- 
dimensions of packages, registered mail, in- to their next of kin or beneficiaries by the = es described herein are being exported 
may surance, postal rates, commodities acceptable United States Provost Marshal General’s Of- peacrnan provisions of BLT (Blanket) Li- 
a for mailing, and suitable types of containers. fice at such times as transportation facilities pen pe erates » approved by FEA -__ (date of 
‘ eof to the Orient are available. Such labels will esas | ante ian ete oer aN eS 
ere III. _——— ms — oer Epon to be issued only with respect to those persons (Signed) 
risoners O ar and Interne * 
iddle ” muigsand vegteaane ab seicacece af eae ab Tien oi When this certification is made on the 
ons), A. On April 28, 1945, the Office of the ternees. Books may not be sent to prisoners shipper’s export declaration, it shall be ac- 
ince- Provost Marshal General discontinued the y cepted for clearance of the export shipment. 
of war and civilian internees held in Japan 
¥ for issuance of labels to next of kin or designated or Japanese-controlled territory until such This modified certification shall also be 
e, is beneficiaries of prisoners of war and internees time as transportation facilities are available. used in place of the certification set forth in 
held by the enemy. On May 4, 1945, the Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 18, page 
1 No, American Red Cross announced that no addi- No. 650—Current Export Bulletin No. 273, 6. rareeeee 6 ae Guspemenet eae tetas 
F August 24, 194 , , 
pe Fs ee 2 esafemet: tiade under a BLT (blanket) license covering 
: ese German mail distribution system, which I. Name of principal indicated in item 1 (b) prone ss Ranaces Srechiaging ‘taotees, 
, i ® automotive re ment parts, an ring- 
’ 28) made the delivery of these food parcels to thc eh HOGRSRY FEGUENES ON SET. Oee driven alarm fs eee » bite: 
the prisoners for whom they had been pur- C. The holder of the BLT license, when 
> 22: chased uncertain. Since the President’s Exporters are reminded that shipments making shipment under this procedure, shall, 
les— proclamation of victory in Europe, United may not be made under a validated export at the time each individual shipment is made, 
intry States service men formerly held in Europe license (form FEA 419) unless the individual, endorse on the back of the license in the 
read are removed from the status of prisoners of corporation, association, or partnership space reserved for collectors and postmasters 
war, and many have been returned to this named on the export declaration on the line the following information :* 
rtifi- country. The Army Postal Service and the reading “For the account of -----_--_---_- . (1) Quantity 
and Post Office Department are cooperating in re- (Principal or seller) , 
> di turning to the senders mail addressed to (2) Description. 
» Ge- 8 is the same as the principal indicated in (3) Value. 
S ex- these men in Europe which remains unde- it 1 (b) of th lidated t li 
and which can be located. This in- pr P a ag naive appt A gg ene oe (4) Consignee (this shall be placed in the 
livered ~— 1 Collectors of customs will not permit ship- “ ” 
cludes the individually prepared gift parcels ¢ d ii P 1 nd space labeled “Name of vessel” if export is 
with labels issued by the PMG's office ments under an export license unless this made by water). 
No. sent mee OF uirement is met 
prior to April 28. reyunemens & . (5) Port of exit or post office of mailing. 
Therefore, the FEA regulations concerning II. Changes in BLT (blanket) license pro- (6) Date (this date shall be the date of 
up G the sending of gift parcels to prisoners of war poe een for canine shapuacume at ote filing of the shipper’s export declaration). 
s in- or civilian internees held in Europe through of exit (7) Initials of the endorsing official. 
ul li- the American Red Cross or under general NOTE.—When space is insufficient on the 
des- license G-PW-2 are no longer applicable, and A. The Foreign Economic Administration license, a separate sheet of paper showing the 
lude shall be deleted from Comprehensive Export announces that except for those commodities same information shall be attached to the 
Schedule No. 18, pages 135-138, title U, “Gift listed below it will no longer be necessary for license. 
rcial Parcels to Prisoners of War and Interned the holder of a BLT (blanket) license to pre- D. Such licenses when endorsed by the 
ause Civilians.’ Pay sent the license to the collector of customs holder shall be held available for inspection 
1ica- B. Gift Parcels to Prisoners of War and at the port of exit when clearing shipments at any time by the Foreign Economic Admin- 
ions Civilian Internees Held in Japan and Japa- under a BLT license. istration, or the same information shall be 
Ad- ; included in a periodic report. to the Foreign 
| ap- Commodity Schedule B Numbers , Economic Administration if so required at a 
esti- Cotton Semimanufactures__.........-..--------- 301110 thru 301500, 301600, 301800. later date, subject to the approval of the 
re- Cotton Manufactures. _................--..---- 3022300 thru 312900, 314000, 316000, 317100 _ Bureau of the Budget pursuant to the Fed- 
nent thru 318100, 318700 thru 318900 eral Reports Act of i043. 
in. 6090 : 3 E. Upon completion of shipment against 
. Wool and Manufactures-----...--------------- 360903 thru 368998. the individual BLT license or at the expira- 
} to Rayon, Nylon, and Other Synthetic Textiles____-_- 383007, 384008 thru 384015, 384200 thru tion of the validity of the license, it shall be 
385770. returned with attachments, if any, to the 
1s of All commodities identified by the processing code Requirements and Supply Branch, Foreign 
‘om- FOOD in Comprehensive Export Schedule No. Economic Administration, Washington 25, 
129, 18, section I, pages 8—86. D.C. 
gifts F. Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 18, 
1, 4 lanket) License, 
Bo This special procedure was put into effect license, except for those commodities for ee edd cua (B ) 
1 in originally for radio receiving tubes and was which the firm order requirement is specifi- 
subsequently extended to cover exportations cally waived (see Comprehensive Export 
y be of repair parts for tracklaying tractors, au- Schedule No. 18, pages 170-171, items 1 1The requirements contained in parts B 
ST tomotive replacement parts, spring-driven through 4). and C have been approved by the Bureau of 
‘ita. alarm clocks, and tools under a BLT license. B. Effective immediately, when clearing the Budget, under date of August 20, 1945, 
ome Applicants should note, however, that they shipments under a BLT license (except as and approval number BB 31-—RO—82.2, in ac- 
| must have firm orders on hand at least equal noted above), the holder of a BLT license cordance with Regulation A pursuant to the 
mn I 
ages to the quantities applied for on a BLT shall enter the following certification upon Federal Reports Act of 1942. 
4 Ill. Changes in General Licenses 
626, The following changes in general licenses are effective immediately, unless otherwise noted: 
EIGN 
June 4 
18.) g : | GLV — value g s | atv — value 
=> imits la | geo | imi 2 z 
dae 4 General license |_| ee || 3 General license Fon 
on ben country group | | | limits | om } country group limits 
| <3 Commodity Group | Gre. | <= Commodity oo ite j 
nth “: a Sn SN! SARRONSe Cin, by ———_—_____|____|— 
_ Br z|Elslelsifls|/E) 3F | 2 | & |zlBlsifl zi 
noes. a rs) 7, SIiSiSiz2tcs TR A o | 2Z SColzlsizise{iza 
own | | eee, ee edna Gees ERIS. SS 
vad- ; BES, cieey pie ‘ie, Fg ah 43 “T ss ae SARL i 
se is OTHER INEDIBLE ANIMALS | | OTHER NONMETALLIC MIN- | 
AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS | | | ERALS, INCLUDING PRE- | 
| | | | clous 
the 090068 | Fish essence and fish for bait | None | K | 100 25|25| 25] 25] 
| | §40600 | Grindstones____. .-----| None | K&M | 100 |... 25 | 25 25 25 
not FODDERS AND FEEDS | || 541198 Artificial abrasives, crude aOR SPR | ; ie 
5 : i| and in grains_. None | M | 1 ...| 25 | 25 . 
119900 | Cull beans ? K None | 1/25) 1 25 1 || ag } | 
ent, ( . eong , wowed : ort 4 on |, 541200 | Wheels of artificial abra- | | 
that ioe itt Niche macs ena bias sat Gates Mota | sives.- __...---.-.-| None | K&M | 100 | | 2s | 2 | 25| 25 
i by VEGETABLES AND | 541800 | Abrasive paper and cloth: | 
the PREPARATIONS ey er || 541800 | Abrasive cloth belts | None | K&M | 100 | 25 | 25 1 25 
we || 541800 | Other abrasive paper and | 
the 120110 | Beans, dry, ripe None | None | 50] 21/ 1] 11 1| 1 cloth____. coe | None | K&M | 100 |_- | 25 | 251 25 25 
ters ? Effective date of change, August 30, 1945. 
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E 5 GLV —_ value z GLY dollar value 
aie imits ee =, limits 
ae General license |___ pt ee = General license % G-post dol- 
AL) country group "Meniee” 3 country group lar value 
Cs . <<. ; ) Group o . : G j 
<3 | Commodity “ x G44 : Commodity = ‘Gre 
> | 7 
<4 | Sarre ena Sew T- +i ie 
Bn | | ow. 5S ig Sia | & _ s mr - a in “a SS i te 
z | | -_ nd ~ 2 = 2 = 2 ~4 = 2 = ood = 2 = a 
- © Z. © Z. ° Z. © Z. - =) v4 = 4. © 4. © Z 
| 
OTHER NONMETALIC MIN- ENGINES, TURBINES AND 
ERALS, INCLUDING PRE- PARTS, N. E. 8. 
cious—continued. 
713500 | Condensers, heaters, acces- 
Abrasive paper and cloth— sories and parts: 
Continued. 713500 Barometric steam con- 
541900 Other artificial abrasives, densers, ejector jet sur- 
hones and whetstones face and accessories for 
(report artificial abra- steam engines and boil- 
sives, crude and in ers None | None | 100 | 100 | 25 | 25 25 25. 
grains in 541198; wheels 713500 Other condensers, heat- 
of artificial abrasives in ers, accessories and 
541200; steel wool in parts for steam engines None | K&M | 100 25 | 25 25 25 
541300; and abrasive | 
paper and cloth in : CONSTRUCTION AND CONVEY- 
541800) None | K&M | 100 25 | 25 1 25 ING MACHINERY 
STEEL MILL PRODUCTS 720200 | Excavator parts and acces- 
604300 | Tanks, unlined storage, sories 
pressure, 30 cu. ft. and 720200 Repair parts None | K&M | 100 25 | 25 25 25 
over | None | K&M | 100 25 | 25 25 25 || 720200 Other excavator parts 
: ae ome and accessories None | None | 100 | 100 | 25 | 25 25 25 
pt at re 720500 wo machinery and 
620915 | Tanks, lined, steel gas stor- 720500 Dredging machinery and 
age, pressure, 30 cu. ft. parts, mining None None | 100 | 100 | 25 | 25 25 25 
and over None | K&M | 100 25 | 25 25 25 | 720500 Repair parts for other 
620998 | Air bag siphons and air drdeging machinery None | K&M | 100 25 | 25 25 25 
pressure tanks, unlined None | K&M | 100 25 | 25 25 25 | 720500 Other dredging machin- 
620998 | Elevator doors and fronts None | K&M | 100 25 | 25 25 25 ery and parts None | None | 100 | 100 | 25 | 25 25 25 
BRASS AND BRONZE 722800 SS machinery and 
MABUPACTURES | 722800 Blades and bits as repair 
647998“ Elevator doors None | K&M 1 1 | 25 1 25 parts for earth and rock 
- “ ‘ drilling, grader and 
gyg7 ea snow plow None | K&M | 100 25 | 25 25 25 
: : 722800 Points, chisel, for paving 
702710 | Rotating converters under | breakers, as repair parts | None | K&M | 100 25 | 25 25 28 
300 kilowatts: 722800 Repair parts for other 
702710 For automotive use, 34 road machinery None | K&M | 100 25 | 25 25 25 
and less than 300._..._..| None | None | 100 | 100 | 25. 25 25 25 | 722800 Other road machinery 
702710 For 35 mm. motion-pic- and parts None None | 100 | 100 | 25 | 25 25 25 
| ture projection equip- 723100 | Construction equipment 
nn an earning ..| K&M | K&M 25 | 25 25 25 and parts, n. e.s 
702710 | For other motion-picture | 723100 Columns, rock drilling, as 
projection equipment_..| K&M | K&M |_. 25 | 25 25 25 repair parts None K 100 25 | 25 25 25 
702710 Other might cas | None | K&M | 100 25 | 25 25 25 || 723100 Earth drills and parts for 
702720 Rotating converters, 300 digging holes for posts None | None | 100 | 100 | 25 | 25 25 25 
kilowatts and larger: } 723100 Stopers None | None | 100 | 100 | 25 | 25 25 25 
702720 For automotive use None | None | 100 | 100 | 25. | 25 25 25 | 723100 Repair parts for construc- 
702720 | Other __..................| None | K&M | 100 25 | 25 25 25 tion equipment, n. e. s None | K&M | 100 25 | 25 25 25 
703620 | Electrical indicating instru- 723100 | Other construction equip 
ments: ment and parts, n. e. s None None | 100 100) 25) 25 25 25 
703620 Dynamometers, automo. 724100 Hoists, bell furnace, skip None | K&M | 100 25 | 25 25 25 
tive chassis:..............| None | None| 1 i 1 1 l 1 | 729100 | Repair parts for conveying / 
703620 Dynamometers, steam | equipment (not including 
turbine__ iebeatibin .| None | None l 1 l 1 1 l repair parts for elevators None | K&M | 100 25 | 25 25 25 
703620 Dynamometers. other None K&M I 1 | 25 l 25 || 729100 | Other conveying equipment 
703620 | Other electric indicating and parts (not including 
instruments, N.e. s None | None! 1 l 1 1 l l cranes, hoists and winches 
703820 | Electrical testing apparatus | elevators or bucket, chain, 
and parts, n. e. s.: or bell conveyors None None | 100) 100 | 25 | 25 25 25 
703820 | Armature growlers, auto- 
motive vehicle testing MINING, WELL AND PUMPING 
type___: eae .| None | None 1 1 1 1 l 1 MACHINERY 
703820 | Dynamometers, automo- 
tive chassis... _- ...| None | None 1 1 1 L 1 l 735000 | Repair parts for other well- 
703820 | Dynamometers, steam drilling apparatus (not in- 
ene _.... None | None 1 ] 1 I l 0 cluding repair parts for 
703820 | Dynamometers, other_. None | K&M i ™ 1 | 25 l 25 petroleum well and refin- 
703820 | Oscilloscopes, parts for__- None | None | 100 | 100 | 25 | 25 25 25 ing equipment) None | K&M | 100 25 | 25 25 25 
703820 | Synchroscopes, parts for None None | 100 | 100 | 25 | 25 25 25 | 735000 | Other well-drilling appara- 
703820 Other testing apparatus | tus and parts (not includ- 
and parts, n. e. $__..___. None | None! 1 1 1 l 1 | ing petroleum well and re- 
707490 Glue heaters and pots __- None | None | 100 | 350 | 25 (25 25 25 fining equipment) None None 100 | 100 | 25 | 25 5 25 
707490 Soldering machines and 735700 | Deep-well turbine pumps, 
Mee _.....| None | K&M | 100 25 | 25 25 25 industrial None | K&M | 100 25 | 25 % 25 
707490 | Solder pots, over 16 lbs None | K&M | 100 25 | 25 25 25 || 735800 | Reciprocating steam pumps, 
707510 | X-ray tubes__.._____- ._...| None | None 25 | 250 | 25 | 25 25 25 industrial None | K&M | 100 25 | 25 25 25 
707550 | Bins, X-ray film loadin K&M | K&M |. 25 | 25 25 25 | 736900 | Pumps and parts, n. e. s. 
707550 | Cabinets, including ca- 736900 Oil-field pumps None | None | 100 | 100 | 25 | 25 25 25 
é sette transfer_........._. K&M | K&M | 25 | 25 25 25 || 736900 Concrete - handling and 
707550 Chests, X-ray film__-_- K&M | K&M 25 | 25 25 25 othercontractors’pumps.| None | None | 100) 100 | 25) 25 25 25 
707550 Cones, X-ray K&M | K&M 25 | 25 25 25 | 736900 Irrigation and other farm 
707550 ee SS es K&M | K&M 25 | 25 25 25 pumps None | None | 100 | 100 | 25 | 25 25 2 
707550 Screens, X-ray fluoro- 736900 Industrial pumps None | None | 100 | 100 | 25 | 25 25 25 
EPPA AMELIE | K&M | K&M 25 | 25 25 25 | 736900 Repair parts for concrete- 
707550 | Other X-ray apparatus handling contractors’ 
| and parts, n.e.s........| None | None (25 100 (25 (25 | 25 25 and construction pumps, 
707590 | Electric therapeutic appa- n. @, S. None | K&M | 100 25 | 25 25 25 
| ratus and parts, n. e. s_- None None 25 | 250 | 25 | 25 25 25 | 736900 Other pumps and parts, 
709998 | Magnets, liffing............' None | K&M ! 100 25 | 25 2 25 n.e.s None! None 100! 100! 254 25 25 25 
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2 | | 
so GLV dollar value | : | GLV Geller value 
eo | imits } te Fae mits 
st dol- EZ | | General license |__| Coat Se a” General license G-post dol- 
value Erm | country group | limits a country group lar value 
os Commodity saad hw 1] | Commodity Om es 
oy | || cs 
— eo _ 5 Sar —_ a en 
ay: a: a Sere WS SS ; | eB | 
| & Bet 2 Eliz liElsiFl 2) & | & | z PS isiFisi$is18 
Z A S ME hice Fai all Meas We Ee Seal? ro) Z Cire 1O a4 OC ick 
| | | | | | | Saat 
OTHER INDUSTRIAL } | AUTOMOBILES; PARTS ACCES- 
MACHINERY | SORIES AND SERVICE EQUIP- 
MENT 
770400 | Stationary air compressors, | | | | | 
| capacity not over 25 cu. ft.:| || 792700 | Chains, automobile and 
770400 | Garage type, less than 10 | | } | || CUO AIG oa 'eekc ecb None | K&M | 25 |--.-- 25 | 25 25 25 
| _hp | None | K&M | 100]... | 25| 25) 25] 25 || 
770400 | Other None | Nore | 100 | 100 | 25 | 25 | 25 25 || CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES 
774098 | Industrial indicating, re- | | | } 
25. | cording or contolling in- | | | 823803 | Alkanolamine __..._...__._- None | K&M | 100 |____- 25 | 25 25 25 
struments and apparatus, | | | | 
n. @. 8.: oor | | i} INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
25 774098 | Dynamometers, automotive | | | {| 
chassis ‘ ..| None | None 1 My BG 1 || 837998 | Sodium metasilicate 3. ______ K&M | None |----- 25 | 25 | 25| 25 25 
774098 | Dypecssenstens, steam tur- | - ‘ ; | | 839100 | Methyl chloride gas________- None | K&M eet 1 | 25 1 
vine ioe .| None | None oe 1 | 1 
774098 | Dynamometers, other | None | K&M ER t.<~ oof Apes 1 25 FHOTOGR APIS AND FROSEC- } 
77 Other industrial indicating, | ae. Seen i 
recording, or controlling } | 914000 | Film driers and processing : 
25 instruments and appa- } | | units, X-ray__........--..| K&M | K&M |---.-|--.-.| 25 | 25 25, ; 
|  ratus_ he | None | None 1 :1. A 1 | 1 | 1 || 914000 | Film driers and processing 25 J 
| 25 775098 | Anodizing equipment and : | | Ces De ed None | K&M | 25 |-.--. 25 | 25 25 25 : 
parts . ---| None | K&M | 100} -.../ 25 | 25) 25 | 25 || 914000 | Hangers, developing, X-ray.| K&M | K&M |--.--)----- 25 | 25 25 25 
| 77. Electroplating equipment ; R | | | 914000 | Hangers, film, X-ray_.____.- K&M | K&M }--_-- WS Se 25 25 
and parts _.| None | K&M | 100 25 | 25| 25 25 || 914000 | Hangers, X-ray, parts for.__| None | K&M | 100 |__._. 25 | 25 25 25 
3% | 914000 | Intensifying screens, X-ray... K&M | K&M }_----|--.-. 25 | 25 25 25 
OFFICE APPLIANCES } 1] 914000 | Intensifying screen parts, 
25 : | bt RES TEES =o ..| None | K&M | 100 |___-- 25 | 25 25 25 
777000 | Typewriters, standard,new., None | K&M | 100 |_....| 25 | 25 | 25 25 || 914000 | Tanks, developing, X-ray K&M | K&M |j-_----}-_-_-- 25 | 25 25 25 
25 777200 | Typewriters, portable, new.| None | K&M | 100 |___._| 25 | 25 | 25 25 || 914000 | Tanks, developing, X-ray, 
| 777410 | Typewriters, rebuilt | None | K&M | 100 25} 25) 26) 25 |} eete TOS os a None | K&M | 100 |____. 25 | 25 25 25 
777490 | Typewriters, other (includ- | 914000 | Other photographic appa- 
| ing used) | None | K&M 100 | 25 | 25 | 25 25 | ratus and supplies. __-___- K&M | K&M |_..--.|_..--4 25 | 25 |None | None 
} 777500 Aa parts = | | | i] 
| sembly (except ribbon | | | | | . 
| spools) None | K&M | 100 | 25/25} 25) 251] pagraage eh eg 
‘s 777900 ge  aaaemage 4 of — RATUS AND SUPPLIES 
| : ) ces, n. @, §. } . ei ts m 
including parts Tor as- | | 914390 Lenses, optical. --_........- None | K&M | 15 |-----| 15 | 25 |None 25 
| 25 sembly of date-stamping | | | 915600 | de et CED ~~ == None | K&M 25 |--.--| 25 | 25 |None 25 
machines; file punches; || 919098 | Dynamometers, automotive 
25 linatimes; numbering ma- Chass 2. 5 5.-. 24500 =e None | None} 25 25 | 25 | 25 |None | None 
chines; automatic ticket | 919098 | Dynamometers, steam tur- 
punches; automatic ticket | . Dine.e-....----...--.-5- +. None | None | 25 25 | 25 | 25 |None | None 
registers, not coin-oper- 919098 | Dynamometers, other--_--_- None | K&M | -25 |.----| 25 | 25 |None 25 
25 ated: and typographic | J " 
numbering machines) None | K&M | 100 25 | 25) 25 | 25 | | a ae 
25 || Bee a 
25 AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY 984100 | Mechanical refrigerators, 
AND IMPLEMENTS | commercial OPES Fs K 100 |..-.- 25 | 25 25 25 
25 984200 | Ice refrigerators, commercial, | i 
788901 | Repair parts for tracklaying } | not including mechanical .| None | K&M | 100 |____- 25} 25; 2 25 
25 tractors None | K&M | 100 |-- 25| 25 | 25| 25 || 984600 | Soda fountains, refrigerated_| None | K&M | 100 meitiotl 25 | 25 | 25 25 
25 
























































+ Effective date of change, August 30, 1945. 


porters of other iron and steel products 
covered domestically by Revised Price 
Schedules Nos. 6 and 49. 

Premiums provided by this Amend- 
ment apply to warehousemen who per- 
form certain processing operations, such 


ed in the following respects: 
1. The caption of section 8 is amended 
to read as follows: 


Sec. 8. Export prices for iron and steel 


products subject in the domestic market 




















2% Shipments of any of the above commodities removed from general license or whose GLV dollar-value limits have been reduced which were on dock, or lighter, laden aboard the 
exporting carrier, or in transit to ports of exit pursuant to actual orders for export prior to the effective date of change may be exported under the previous general license provisions. 
Shipments moving to a vessel subsequent to efféctive date of change pursuant to ODT permits issued prior to such date may also be exported under the previous general license. 
Shipments of any of the above commodities whose G-POST dollar-value limits have been reduced and which were mailed prior to the effective date of this amendment may also be 
25 exported under the G-POST general license provisions previously in effect. 
Pri ce Control as straightening the rails, as well as to to Revised Price Schedule No. 6 or Re- 
1 dealers who sell material which has not vised Price Schedule No. 49 and for re- 
No. 33—Mazimum Export Prices on Iron ere put ene oo 5 ee laying rails and used track accessories 
imum Export Price Regulation,Amend- __ practice and is in line with the policy ae Price Regulation No. 46 
we. ment 20) heretofore adopted by the Office of Price m ce . 40. 
Lead , Administration. 2. A new paragraph (c) is added to 
a ae yee = phere erm coar st _ The text of the Amendment and the read as por Ras % 
mec Amendmen © the Second ie- statement of considerations involved are 
25 vised Maximum Export Price Regula- as follows: (c) In the case of an exporter of re- 
tion, to be effective August 18, 1945. laying rails and used track accessories 
° This Amendment adds new provisions Part 1375—ExPorT PRICES subject in the domestic market to Maxi- 
25 to Section 8 of the Second Revised Max- [2d Rev. MEPR, Amdt. 20] mum Price Regulation No. 46, the maxi- 
= imum Export Price Regulation in order A statement of the considerations in- mum export price shall be: 
to extend to exporters of relaying rails volved in the issuance of this Amend- (1) Where the material has been put 
25 and used track accessories covered do- ‘ : through a relaying rail warehouse au- 
25 ment, issued simultaneously herewith, 
mestically by Maximum Price Regula- has been filed with the Division of the thorized under section 5 (b) of Maximum 
tion No. 46 the same treatment, insofar Federal Register. Price Regulation No. 46: The maximum 
25 as concerns export premiums and export Section 8 of the Second Revised Max- price f. o. b. warehouse as established by 
| 7 expenses, as is already accorded to ex- imum Export Price Regulation is amend- Maximum Price Regulation No. 46, plus 


the additions thereto authorized above 
under paragraphs (b) (2) (ii), (b) (2) 
(iii), and (b) (2) (Civ). 

(2) Where the material has not been 
put through a relaying rail warehouse 
authorized under section 5 (b) of Maxi- 
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mum Price Regulation No. 46: The maxi- 
mum price applicable to the sale to the 
exporter, plus the additions thereto au- 
thorized by paragraph (b) (2) (ii), (b) 
(2) Gii) and (b) (2) Civ). 

3. Paragraph (c) is redesignated para- 
graph (d) and is amended to read as 
follows: 


(d) Where shipment has actually been 
made to the intended point of exporta- 
tion and war exigencies require the use 
of another point of exportation, the 
maximum export prices shall be those 
established above, except that such max- 
imum prices may include the additional 
amount actually incurred by the exporter 
to effect delivery at the point of exporta- 
tion finally used. 


4. Paragraph (d) is redesignated para- 
graph (e) and is amended to read as 
follows: 


(e) The maximum export prices es- 
tablished above shall include and shall 
not be increased by reason of interest 
or financing charges connected with the 
transaction or by reason of any fees or 
commissions, including commissions paid 
to intermediaries, whether domestic or 
foreign. 


5. Paragraph (e) is redesignated para- 
graph (f). 

Shis Amendment No. 20 shall become 
effective August 18, 1945. 


Issued this 13th day of August 1945. 


CHESTER BOWLES, 
Administrator. 


STATEMENT OF CONSIDERATIONS INVOLVED 
IN THE ISSUANCE OF AMENDMENT No. 20 
TO THE SECOND REVISED MAxIMuM Ex- 
PORT PRICE REGULATION 


This Amendment adds new provisions 
to Section 8 of the Second Revised Max- 
imum Export Price Regulation in order 
to extend to exporters of relaying rails 
and used track accessories covered do- 
mestically by Maximum Price Regula- 
tion No. 46 the same treatment, insofar 
as concerns export premiums and export 
expenses, as is already accorded to ex- 
porters of other iron and steel products 
covered domestically by Revised Price 
Schedules Nos. 6 and 49. 

This action is based upon long expe- 
rience in administration of export price 
control as applied to relaying rails and 
used track accessories. It appears from 
discussions with exporters and from ex- 
amination of many applications for ex- 
port licenses that the same premiums 
as have already been provided for other 
iron and steel products equally reflect 
125% of the average premiums charged 
by, the trade during the base periods 
specified in the Regulation and are 
equally fair and equitable as applied to 
relaying rails and used track accessories. 

This action has been discussed by the 
Scrap and Reusable Iron Products Price 
Section of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration with its Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee and the latter has expressed itself 
as in agreement that the premiums al- 
ready provided for other iron and steel 
products are also appropriate for relay- 
ing rails and used track accessories and 
that the Regulation should be amended 
to extend the application of Section 8 
to the latter products. 
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NOTE.—Averages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar 


with the following exception: 


Cuba—United States dollar to the peso. 


The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 


Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at § 


gourdes to a dollar. 





Average rate 





Latest available quotation 














isenmesenitl isencainaeiteninshae tiapeniniasincladeiiiia 
Approxi- 
Country | Unit quoted Type of exchange sions viata April mate 
| 3 (an- 44 (an- 1945 | equiva- 
| posal) | nual) | (month-| Rate | jent in Date 
| ly) U. 8. 
currency 
Argentina.| Paper peso..| Official A............ 3. 73 3. 7 3. 73 3.73 | $0. 2681 | June 30, 1945 
. SERPS | 4.23 4.23 | 4, 23 1. 23 . 2364% Do, 
aS 4.94 | 4.94 4.94) 4.94 | . 2024 Do. 
Free market...........| 4. 06 4.03 | 4.04] 4.03 | . 2481 Do. 
Bolivia_...| Boliviano...| Controlled. -.......... 42.91 | 42.42 | 42.42 | 42.42 . 0236 sian 3 1945 
| eee SRS 45.42 | 51. 80 58.00 | 57.00 | .0175 
Brazil. ___. Cruzeiro !.__| Official................ | 16,50 | 16. 50 16.50 | 16.50 | . 0606 June? %, 1945 
| Free market__...._... 19. 63 19. 57 19.50 | 19.50 | . 0513 
Special free market _. 20. 43 | 20. 20 | 20.00 | 20.00 . 0500 De 
Chille...... eee, | SRE | 19. 37 19. 37 19.37 | 19.37 -0516 | July 31, 1945 
Export draft.__.____- 25. 00 | 25. 00 25.00 | 25.00 . 0400 Do. 
Free market OSE Sey | 32. 37 | 31.85 | 32. 26 | 32.24 . 0310 Do. 
6) dg tS | 31.00} 31.00} 31.00 | 31.00 . 0323 Do. 
Colombia_|._...do Commercial bank__.__| 1.75 | 1.75 | 1.75} 1.746 . 5727 | May 31, 1945 
Bank of Republic. - indi 1. 76 | 1. 76 1.76 | 1.755 . 5608 Do. 
Eanes 1. 76 | 1,75 1.83 | 1.825 . 5479 Do. 
Costa Rica.| Colon____. Uncontrolled.......... | 5. 65 | 5. 66 5. 66 5. 66 . 1767 | May 31, 1045 
Controlled... -°22.22 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 | 5. 62 "1779 Do. 
Cuba.._... ES |” RS a | 1.00 | 1, 00 1.00 1,00 | 1,0000 | July 31, 1045 
Ecuador...| Sucre....... ( Sentral Bank (official) -| 14.10 | 14.06 13.77 |413.77 | . 0726 | July 17, 1945 
Honduras. Lempira CA RR ee 2.04 | 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 . 4902 | June 80, 1945 
Mexico- | RRS Saree 4.85 | 4. 85 4.85 | 4.85 . 2062 Do. 
Nicaragua. Cordoba.- S| RS RE ME 5. 00 | 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 . 2000 | Aug. 4, 1945 
REE See 2a, 5. 16 5. 72 7.18 } 7. 27 . 1376 | Do. 
Paraguay_| Paper peso__| Official_..............- + | eee EAR a oduewsdpionleicaaeeee 
Guarani 3.__|.___- DENG, ST aaa 3.10 | 3. 11 3.12] 2.12 . 3205 | Aug. 11, 1045 
Peru____.. Scans _” a CRORE 6. 50 | 6. 50 6.50 | 6.50 . 1538 | Apr. 30, 1945 
Salvador Gelen....... SP a | 2. 50 | 2. 50 | 2. 50 2. 50 . 4000 | June 30, 1945 
Uruguay ..| Peso Cc ontrolled ATS 1. 90 | 1.90 1.90] 1.90 . 5263 | July 31, 1945 
seisiesthh tadilis alanis 1.90 1. 90 1.90 1.90 . 5263 | Do 
Venezuela_| Bolivar ---_. Controlled .. .......... 3. 35 3. 35 3.35 | 3.3§ . 2985 | July 19, 1945 
PRES RS Api 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 . 2085 Do 





1 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. 


Since November 1942, 


exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 


2 Disponibillidades proprias (private funds). 
3 New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. 
buying and selling rates may vary by 1 percent. 


Paraguayan central bank establishes a “‘legal rate’ from which 
Since July 13, 1944, the legal rate has been fixed at 3.09 guaranies to 


the dollar, resulting in buving and selling rates of 3.059 and 3. 121, respectively. 
* A decree of Nov. 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the dollar, 
respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2 percent charge on all exchange transactions has resulted in el- 


fective buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. 


NOoTE.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 


into Argentina. 





Premiums provided by this Amend- 
ment, it may be noted, apply to ware- 
housemen who perform certain process- 
ing operations, such as straightening 
the rails, as well as to dealers who sell 
material which has not been put through 
such a warehouse. This appears to ac- 
cord with industry practice and is in 
line with the policy heretofore adopted 
by the Office of Price Administration, 

The present Amendment is issued 
simultaneously with an amendment to 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 46 which 
refers to Section 8 of the Second Revised 
Maximum Export Price Regulation as 
establishing maximum export prices. 


Issued this 13th day of August 1945. 





Plans are being continued to enlarge 
the aqueduct at Bogota, Colombia. Mu- 
nicipal authorities estimate that 9,000,- 
000 pesos will be required for the 
construction of new dams and a new 
water-purification plant, replacement of 
piping, and installation of water meters 
on lines now lacking them. 


Petroleum Operations in Alberta, 
Canada 

A United States company operating in 
Alberta Province, Canada, brought in its 
tenth well in the Conrad area in late 
June, according to the Dominion press. 
Good production has been encountered in 
several of the company’s wells, it is re- 
ported, and efforts are being made to 
find the limits of the field. When that 
is done, the wells will be placed on pro- 
duction, and eventually a new refinery 
may be built if the output warrants it. 

Many wildcat wells are being drilled in 
Alberta, but up to recent weeks such 
wells have resulted in no new discoveries. 





Canadian productions oi tungsten con- 
centrates in 1944 amounted to 881,000 
pounds, as compared with 521,000 pounds 
in 1942 and 12,000 pounds in 1940, ac- 
cording to the Dominion press. During 
the war period intensive efforts were 
made to recover tungsten ore in a) »arts 
of Canada, and the ultraviolet lan was 
brought into use by mine managements 
and prospectors. 
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Exchange Control 
in Latin America 


(Continued from p. 5) 


X. Paraguay—Continued 


B. Control over incoming exchange—Con. 

3. Control over exports for purposes 
other than exchange control: Yes. 

4. Compulsory delivery of exchange not 
arising from exports: No; foreign 
exchange may be held by the owners, 
but its use is subject to the approval 
of the Bank of Paraguay. 

5. Special regulations regarding incom- 
ing capital: No, but see (4) above. 

Cc. Control over payments abroad: 

1. Imports: 

(a) Documents required to pur- 
chase exchange to be used in pay- 
ment for imports: 

(i) Import permit (or equiva- 
lent): Yes. 

(ii) Exchange permit: No, im- 
port permit authorizes pur- 
chase of exchange. 

(iti) Other restrictions, if any, 
on the purchase of exchange 
for imports: With due regard 
for commercial treaties in 
force, the authorities may 
suspend or deny import li- 
censes (1) when the merchan- 
dise is not necessary to meet 
the needs of the country; (2) 
when articles are similar to 
those produced in the country 
and satisfy the local market, 
regarding quality, quantity, 
and price; (3) when the mer- 
chandise would come from a 
country with which Paraguay 
maintains an unfavorable bal- 
ance of payments; and (4) 
when importers may have suf- 
ficient stocks of the merchan- 
dise in relation to local con- 
sumption. There is also a 
definite priority for the grant- 
ing of import permits. 

2. Remittances on account of capital: 
(a) Authorization required: Yes. 


(Guaranies per dollar) 
D. Exchange rates; * Buying Selling 
IIIT iicnib hagilbcheecdhctiutin Anctpaisaelie a 3. 06 3.12 


iThese rates are applicable to all trans- 
actions. ‘ 
XI. Peru 


A. Date of imposition of exchange control: 
January 24, 1945. 
B. Control over incoming exchange: 

1. Control over exports: Exports must be 
authorized by Customs Department 
of Ministry of Finance. 

2. Conditions of authorization: Delivery 
or agreement to deliver the exchange 
arising from exportation. 

8. Control over exports for purposes 
other than exchange control: Oc- 
casional temporary restrictions on 
goods in short supply. 

4. Compulsory delivery of exchange not 
arising from exports: No. 

5. Special exchange regulations regarding 
incoming capital: None. 

C. Control over payments abroad: 

1, Imports: 

(a) Documents required to purchase 
exchange to be used in payment 
for imports: 

(i) Import permit (or equiva- 
lent): Prior import permit 
from Department of Importa- 
tion of Ministry of Finance 
required. 

(ii) Exchange permit: Permit 
from Superintendent of Banks 
required. 

(iii) Other restrictions, if any, 
on the purchase of exchange 
for imports: Decisions based 
on availability of exchange 
and essentiality of importa- 
tion. 
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XI. Peru—Continued 


C. Control over payments abroad—Continued 
2. Remittances on account of capital: 
(a) Authorization required: Ap- 
proval of Ministry of Finance. 


(Soles per dollar) 
D. Exchange rates: * Buying Selling 
EAE icmathioan wowed 6. 48 6. 50 


1All except a few clandestine transactions 
are carried out at these rates. 


XII. Uruguay 


A. Date of imposition of exchange controls: 
May 28, 1931. 
B. Control over incoming exchange: 

1. Control over exports: Yes. 

2. Conditions of authorization: Return 
of exchange in accordance with 
regulations. 

3. Control over exports for purposes 
other than exchange control: Yes, 
to prevent export of articles of 
prime necessity. ~ 

4. Compulsory delivery of exchange not 
arising from exports: No. 

5. Special exchange regulations regard- 
ing incoming capital: None. 

C. Control over payments abroad: 

1. Documents required to purchase ex- 
change to be used in payment for 
imports: 

(i) Import permit (or equiva- 
lent): Yes. 

(ii) Exchange permit; No; im- 
port permit is authority to 
purchase exchange. 

(iii) Other restrictions, if any, 
on the purchase of exchange 
for imports: Supply of the 
particular currency; transac- 
tions out of which exchange 
accrued to Uruguay; and allot- 
ment of exchange to indi- 
vidual importer. 

2. Remittances on account of capital: 
(a) Authorization required® None, 

but particulars must be re- 
ported to exchange control 


authorities. 
(Pesos per dollar) 
D. Exchange rates: Buying Selling 
Gomeroried ee 1. 5190 1. 8988 
REL Aare ee EASE ae 1 Oe Ae 
FOr Wake sncuceks 1. 9000 
For other purposes_-_-_-_- 1. 8500 


The controlled buying rate is paid di- 
rectly or indirectly by the Central Bank 
for exchange arising out of exports of 
the basic products of the country. Vari- 
ous percentages of exchange from exports 
of other products are sold, in accordance 
with authorization, at the controlled 
buying rate or in the free market. Ex- 
change accruing to Uruguayans from 
nonexport sources is sold to banks at 
the free-market buying rate. 

Payment for imports is made at the 
controlled or free-market selling rate, or 
a combination of the two, in accordance 
with specific authorizations. There is at 
present no practical difference between 
these rates, but at times in the past it 
has been substantial. Remittances for 
nontrade purposes are made at the free- 
market selling rate “for other purposes.” 
This rate has developed only recently; 
formerly the same rate applied to all 
free-market sales. 


XIII. Venezuela 


A. Date of imposition of exchange controls: 
December 1, 1936. 
B. Control over incoming exchange: 

1, Control over exports: None; only the 
rate at which export exchange is 
converted into bolivares is con- 
trolled. Export exchange must be 
sold to the Central Bank. 
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XIII. Venezwela—Continued 


B. Control over incoming exchange—Con. 
2. Conditions of authorization: No au- 
thorization required. 
3. Control over exports for purposes 
other than exchange control: None. 
4. Compulsory delivery of exchange not 
arising from exports: No. 
5. Special exchange regulations regard- 
ing incoming capital: None. 
C. Control over payments abroad: 
1. Imports: 
(a) Documents required to purchase 
exchange to be used in payment 
for imports: , 
(i) Import permit (or equiva- 
lent): No, except for goods 
under allocation in the United 
States. 
(ii) Exchange permit: No. 
(iii) Other restrictions; if any, 
on the purchase of exchange 
for imports: None. 
2. Remittances on account of capital: 
(a) Authorization required: None. 


(Bolivares per dollar) 


D. Exchange rates: Buying Selling 


Petroleum exchange__ 3.09 or } 3.35 
3. 021532 : 
Coffee: 
Washeee ods 4.80 3.35 
Unwashed --______-_ 4, 25 3.35 
COORG 5 3a i ek 4.25 3.35 
All other éxchange__._ 3.33 3.35 


The petroleum exchange rate of 3.09 
is applied by the Central Bank to conver- 
sions each month by petroleum com- 
panies up to an amount equal to total 
sales during the preceding month, less 
purchases from nonpetroleum sources. 
Additional purchases from petroleum 
companies are made at 3.021532 bolivares 
per dollar. The special coffee rates are 
payable up to the level of official mini-. 
mum export prices, by grade and quality; 
any excess is sold by the exporters at 3.33. 
Special cacao rates are payable on the 
full f. o. b. price. 

The Central Bank sells exchange to 
commercial banks at 3.335 bolivares per 
dollar for resale to individuals at 3.35, and 
to the National Government at 3.09, 3.19, 
or 3.35 bolivares per dollar, depending 
upon the purpose for which the exchange 
is to be used. 

Exchange not derived from exports is 
not subject to control. However, ability 
of commercial banks to buy unlimited 
amounts from the Central Bank at 3.335 
bolivares per dollar fixes the ceiling on 
the rate for nonexport exchange. 





New Cotton-Yarn Count 
System Urged 


A conference of delegates from the 
English, Irish, and Scottish textile in- 
dustries, recently convened by the Tex- 
tile Institute at Manchester, England, 
passed a resolution recommending the 
adoption of a universal cotton-yarn 
count system, states a British trade jour- 
nal. A “direct” system (that is, weight 
per unit length), to be expressed in 
metric units of length, and the use of 
decimalized units were considered de- 
sirable. It was suggested that the Insti- 
tute would attempt to secure the adop- 
tion of such a system by textile interests 
in other countries. 











The firms and individuals listed below have 
recently expressed their interest in buying 
or selling in the United States, or in United 
States representations. Additional informa- 
tion concerning each export or import op- 
portunity, including a World Trade Direc- 
tory Report, is available to qualified United 
States firms, and may be obtained upon in- 
quiry from the Commercial Intelligence Unit 
of the Department of Commerce, or through 
its field offices, for $1 each. Interested 
United States firms should correspond di- 
rectly with the firms listed concerning any 
projected business arrangements. While 
every effort is made to include only firms or 
individuals of good repute, the Department 
of Commerce cannot assume any responsi- 
bility for any transactions undertaken with 
these firms. The usual precautions should 
be taken in all cases, and all transactions 
are subject to prevailing export and import 
controls in this country and abroad. (It is 
recognized that many of the items specified 
as export opportunities are in short supply 
or that full facilities for private trade may 
not have been reestablished in some of the 
areas from which inquiries have been re- 
ceived. However, many United States foreign 
traders are proceeding now with negotia- 
tions for business when conditions permit.) 


~ 
Foreign Visitors 


Gordon Denis Dickson and John Lucas 
Price, representing E. Lucas & Co. Pty. Ltd., 
Doveton Street, Ballarat, Victoria, Australia, 
are interested in sewing machines, clothing 
factory equipment, knitting machinery and 
equipment for screen printing. Their arrival 
is expected early in September 1945, via 
Pacific Coast, for a visit of 1 month. Their 
mailing address while here: % Ewing and 
McDonald, 200 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Their itinerary will include: San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Chicago, and New 
York City. 

William Edney, representing Sidney Cooke 
Ltd., 225 Queen Street, Melbourne, Victoria, 
Australia, is interested in printing machin- 
ery, printers’ furnishings, nail and screw 
making machinery. His arrival is expected 
early in September 1945, via Pacific Coast, 
for a visit of 3 months. His mailing address 
while here: % Australian Legation, 3117 
Woodland Drive NW., Washington, D.C. His 
itinerary will include: San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Chicago, Buffalo, Syracuse, Milwau- 
kee, Boston, New York City, and Washington, 
D. C. 

Reginald Herbert Lee, representing H. W. 
Lee & Sons Pty. Ltd., 528 Collins Street, 
Melbourne, Victoria, Australia, is interested 
in wool, sheepskins and furred skins. His 
arrival is expected early in September 1945, 
via Pacific Coast, for a visit of 4 months. 
His mailing address while here: “% Shippers’ 
Trading Co., 151 W. 28th Street, New York, 
N. Y. His itinerary will include: San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Chicago, New York City, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

L.,R. Owen, representing Norman Baker & 
Longhurst Pty., Ltd., 50 York Street, Sydney, 
Australia, is interested in hand and precision 
tool agencies. His arrival is expected about 
November 15, for a visit of 3 months. His 
present mailing address while here: % Guar- 
anty Trust Co. of New York, Fifth Avenue at 
44th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Walter Ferguson Sturrock, Dudley Street, 
West Melbourne, Victoria, Australia, repre- 
senting Ruskin Motor Bodies Limited, West 
Melbourne, is interested in heavy press and 
painting and enamelling equipment. His ar- 
rival is expected late in October 1945, via At- 
lantic coast, for a visit of 2 months. His 
mailing address while here: % Armco Inter- 
national Corp., 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
His itinerary will include: New York City, 
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Washington, D. C., Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago, 
San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 

Geraldo Bacellar, representing Cia. Impor- 
tadora de Productos Americanos, 140-146 Rua 
Brigadeiro Tobias, Sao Paulo, Brazil, is inter- 
ested in automobiles, trucks and parts; ma- 
chine tools, refrigerators, radios, electrical 
appliances. He is presently in the United 
States for a visit of 1 month. His mailing 
address while here: “% Waldorf Astoria Hotel, 
50th Street and Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
His itinerary will include New York City and 
vicinity. 

Marianno A. Soares, 140 Rua Buenos Aires, 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, is interested in elec- 
trical materials and appliances, radios, hard- 
ware, air-conditioning equipment, refrigera- 
tors, pipes in general. His arrival is expected 
September 6, 1945, via Miami, for a visit of 3 
months. His mailing address while here: 
% Banho Export Co., 75 West Street, New 
York, N. Y. His itinerary will include: Wash- 
ington, D. C., New York City, Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Waterbury and Hartford, Conn. 

Fernando Madrigal Antillon—“La Com- 
petencia,” Apartado 1009 (Av. FG, Calles 
4/6), San Jose, Costa Rica, is interested in 
dry goods and general merchandise. His ar- 
rival was expected August 6, 1945, via New 
Orleans, for a visit of 2 months. His mailing 
address while here: % Neuss Hesslein & Co. 
Inc., 75 Worth Street, New York, N. Y. His 
itinerary will include: New York City and 
Washington. 

Enrique Riba Munoz, representing Cia. Im- 
portadora Riba S. A., San Jose, Costa Rica, is 
interested in dry goods and men’s haber- 
dashery. His arrival was expected the first 
week of August 1945, via Miami, for a visit of 
2 months. His mailing address while here: 
% Robert Sladin, 11 West 42d Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. His itinerary will include 
New York City and various cities in North 
Carolina. 

Pedro Abascal Berenguer, Obispo 302, Ha- 
bana, Cuba, representing Compafiia Comer- 
cial Abascal, S. A., Habana, is interested in 
automotive equipment including jeeps, re- 
frigerators, neon lights, typewriters, raw cot- 
ton, plastics, lucite, surplus material, civil 
aviation equipment. His arrival was ex- 
pected August 25, 1945, via Miami, for a visit 
of 10 to 12 days. His mailing address while 
here: Waldorf Astoria Hotel, 50th Street and 
Park Avenue, New York, N. Y., or “% Interna- 
tional Merchants, 80 Wall St., New York, 
N. Y. His itinerary will include New York 
City. 











The American Commercial At- 
taché at Ankara, Turkey, reports 
that the State Seaways Division of 
the Ministry of Communications 
plans to buy about 40 passenger 
and cargo vessels. This is in con- 
nection with the plans of the Turk- 
ish Ministry of Communications 
for extensive improvements in 
ports, railways, and shipping. Pay- 
ments probably will be effected by 
the Turkish Ministry of Finance. 
Interested United States firms 
should correspond with the Min- 
istry’s agent, Fuat Baban, 5 Pul 
Sokagi, Ankara, Turkey. Addi- 
tional details and a World Trade 
Directory Report on Baban are ob- 
tainable from the Commercial In- 
telligence Unit for $1. 
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W. W. F. Shepherd, Bowdon Croft, Bowdon, 
Cheshire, England, representing Turner and 
Newall, Ltd., Spotland, Rochdale, Lancashire, 
England, is interested in asbestos, magnesia 
and allied products. His arrival is expected 
early in October, via Canada, for a visit of 
2 months. His mailing address while here: 
% Keasbey and Mattison Co., Ambler, Pa, 
His itinerary will include: Ambler, Pa, 
Washington, and New York City. 

Leonard Miller, representing L. Miller 
& Son, 344 Hackney Road, London E.2, Eng. 
land, is interested in dolls, toys, publications 
and books. He is presently in this country 
and expects to remain here for about ] 
month. His mailing address while here: 
“ John Block & Co., Inc., 16-18 Bridge Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. World Trade Directory 
Report being prepared. 

Oscar Garza Garcia, Espinosa 134 Pte.,, 
Monterrey, N. L., Mexico, representing Casa 
Garza Lozano, S. A., and Alumbrado y Nove. 
dades, S. A., 5 de Mayo 536 Ote., Monterrey 
is interested in sporting goods, firearms, fish- 
ing tackle; gasoline lanterns and electric. 
power plants. His arrival was expected Au- 
gust 24, 1945, via San Antonio airport, for 
a visit of 2 months. His mailing address 
while here: 1309 East Marquette Road, Chi- 
cago, Ill. His itinerary will include: Chicago, 
New York City, and Philadelphia. 

Wacsef Sawaf, representing Moabbi & 
Sawaf, Rue de l’Urguay, Beirut, Lebanon, is 
interested in textiles in general. His arrival 
is expected during the latter half of Septem- 
ber 1945, probably via New York City, for a 
visit of 6 months. His mailing address while 
here: % Mr. Charles Bernstein, 102 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. His itinerary will 
include: New York City, and principal textile- 
manufacturing centers. 

J. H. van Vonderen, P. O. Box 100, San Sal- 
vador, El Salvador, is interested in general 
merchandise, including glass and chinaware. 
He is presently in the United States and ex- 
pects to remain here until the end of August. 
His mailing address while here: “% Hotel 
McAlpin, 34th Street and Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. His itinerary will include New 
York City and vicinity. 

L. A. Glass, representing Johannesburg 
Wire Products, 209 Main Reef Road, West- 
gate, Johannesburg, South Africa, is in- 
terested in wire-working machinery and 
royalty rights to produce any sort of wire 
product, to be economically manufactured 
and sold in South Africa; household and 
kitchen requisites, and. electrical appliances. 
His arrival is expected early in September 
1945, via New York City, for a visit of 3 or 
4 months. His mailing address while here: 
% Barclays Bank, 120 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. 


S. N. Hyde Smith, representing Central 
News Agency, Ltd., Corner Commissioner and 
Rissik Streets (P. O. Box 1033) , Johannesburg, 
South Africa, is interested in books and peri- 
odicals, toilet requisites, chemicals and patent 
medicines, stationery lines, enamelware, pot- 
tery and glassware, and high-class manufac- 
tured textile products for both men and 
women. His arrival is expected November 1, 
1945, via New York City, for a visit of about 
2 months. His mailing address while here: 
% The Anglo African Shipping Co., 245 Fifth 
Avenue, Ncw York 16, N. Y. Mr. Hyde Smith 
will be accompanied by Mr. L. J. H. Mazery. 


Export Opportunities 


Theodore Henri Raeker, 124, Chaussee de 
Haecht, Brussels, Belgium, is interested in 
the purchase of and representation for mo- 
torbicycles and bicycle parts and accessories. 

Godsall & Co., Ltd., 435 Keating Street, 
Toronto 8, Canada, are interested in pur- 
chase quotations on centrifugal water pumps, 
2 to 6 inches, self-powered, gasoline, direct 
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drives; heavy-duty comtractors’ equipment, 

wer shovels, cranes, drag lines); concrete- 
mizing machinery, propelled by gasoline, ca- 
pacity 7 to 50 cubic feet; motor graders, rub- 
per-tired, self-propelled by gasoline or Diesel 
engines; scrapers, rubber-tired, tractor- 
drawn, with a capacity of 3 to 30 cubic 
yards; compressors, Diesel or gasoline-driven 
with a capacity of from 100 to 500 cubic feet; 
crawler tractors, with Diesel or gasoline en- 
gines, 30 to 130 h. p. 

Abbey, Reid, & Holden, Ltd., 66-68 Cross 
Street, Manchester 2, England, desires to pur- 
chase men’s wear (shirts, all types; ties, belts 
and braces, hosiery, gloves, and accessories) . 

Mario Masetti Fedi, S. A., 38 r. Piazza del 
Duomo, Florence, Italy, are interested in the 
purchase of and representation for passenger 
cars and trucks of any kind available (6-8 
cylinders, 18/25 h. p. preferred); tires, parts 
and accessories for same, including fuel and 
lubricating oils; gramophones, records and 
needles; radio sets and parts, including tubes 
and auto-sets (150-160 volts); household 
electrical appliances of all kinds, including 
refrigerators, kitchen stoves, air-condition- 
ing apparatus for apartments and autos 
(160-260 volts). 

Adriano Salani (Casa Editrice) Viale dei 
Mille 144, Florence, Italy, desires to purchase 
book cloth for bookbinding, about 12,000 
yards. 

Gregorio Araneta, Inc., Insular Life Build- 
ing, Manila, Philippines, are interested in the 
purchase of and representation for all types 
of foodstuffs; construction materials, includ- 
ing iron and steel products, wallboards, tiles 
and asbestos products. 

Oceanic Commercial Inc., 1133 Rizal Ave- 
nue, Manila, Philippines, desire to purchase 
bottles for toilet preparations and prescrip- 
tions, 250,000—-medium-gocd—various sizes. 

Brown, Rayner & Co., Ltd., P. O. Box 45, 
Vryberg, Cape, South Africa, desire purchase 
quotations on bonemeal (P,O.), for feeding 
cattle—about 900 tons per annum; water- 
pumping machinery for deep boreholes, up to 
§00 feet; household water-softening plants. 

Dr. I. C. Steyn, 711 His Majesty’s Building, 
Joubert Street, Johannesburg, South Africa, 
are interested in purchase quotations on 
equipment for manufacturing records; de- 
scription and specifications can be obtained 
upon request. 

Columbia Mercantil, 8. A., Jorge Juan 17, 
Madrid, Spain, wish to purchase dental sup- 
plies, dental tools, and specialties, also oper- 
ating-room supplies. 

Sahligrenska Sjukhuset (City Hospital), 
Bacteriological Laboratory, Géteborg, Sweden, 
wish to purchase all kinds of laboratory glass- 
ware, and immediate offers are requested. 

Aktiebolaget Broderna Claesson, Kingalv, 
Sweden, are interested in purchase quotations 
on electric high-frequency apparatus for the 
drying of ski-joints described as “an electric 
high-frequency aggregate with two ‘an- 
tenna’—plates to be placed on each side of 
the ski blank to be glued, in such a way that 
the high-frequency current passes in be- 
tween and heats the glue joint. The heating 
should be made very quickly. The plates and 
the effect should be adapted according to a 
maximum surface even to a 7\4-foot ski.” 

Beauverd & Metra S. A., LL Rue Versonnex, 
Geneva, Switzerland, desire purchase quota- 
tions on teztiles, such as nylon stockings, 
girdles, and related dry goods; also interested 
in representation. 

Brutsch, Ruegger & Co., 53 Lowenstrasse, 


Zurich, Switzerland, are interested in pur- ~ 


chase quotations on tools, such as measuring 
instruments, wrenches, tongs, pliers, pincers; 
also automobile tools; catalogs and price lists 
requested. 

L. Pamblane & Cie, 10-12 Rue Haldiman, 
Lausanne, Switzerland, wish to purchase 
household ware: china, glassware, electric 
kitchen implements; also interested in repre- 
sentation. 


Important Opportunities 


Consortium de Produits Chimiques et 
D’Entretien, 29, rue Emile Zola, Bezons 
(S-et-O), France. Product for export: 
Perfume. 
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C. F. Carson (“Exchange Control in 
Latin America”).—Born Reynolds, Ga. 
Attended Georgia Military Academy, 
Mercer University (A. B. 1924), and New 
York University (M. B. A. 1929, D. C. S. 


1932). Engaged in private business 
Tampa, Fla., 1924-27; Research Asso- 
ciate Institute of International Finance, 
New York City 1927-41; member of 
faculty, New York University as Instruc- 
tor, Assistant Professor, and Associate 
Professor of Finance 1929-41; Economic 
Analyst, Latin American finance, Board 
of Economic Warfare, 1942; Assistant 
Chief, Latin American Division, Office of 
Economic Warfare 1943; Chief, Finance 
and Investment Section, American Re- 
publics Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce since September 1943. 


Lea Marie Molony (“World’s Match 
Business”). —Educated at Mount Saint 
Vincent, New York, A. B.; majored in 
Romance languages. Post-graduate 
courses at the Universities of Madrid 
and Seville, Spain. While in Seville, she 
collaborated with her father in writing 
several books on the discovery of the 
Americas. This work required the re- 
search of documents at the Archives of 
the Indies in Seville. Taught English 
and Romance languages at Martinez 
Rubio Academy, Seville, Spain. Miss 
Molony has traveled extensively in the 
United States, Canada, and the West 
Indies; she also traveled and lived in 
several European countries other than 
Spain. Studied art in Paris and is an 
accomplished painter. Returning to the 
United States in 1937 she served as 
translator to the Inter-American Finan- 
cial and Economic Advisory Committee. 
She translated for the State Department 
various legal documents of certain evi- 
dence and pleadings used in an interna- 
tional arbitration between the Govern- 
ments of Mexico and the United States. 
She was engaged as correspondent for 
El Mundo, San Juan, Puerto Rico, and 
as Society Editor to the Puerto Rico 
Ilustrado. Has been in the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce since 
1941, and since 1943 has been an Indus- 
try Analyst in the Specialties Unit. 





S. A. Champagne Ernest Irroy, 13, rue de 
la Justice, Reims (Marne), France. Product 
for export: Champagne. 

Champagne Krug & Co., 5, rue Coquebert, 
Reims (Marne), France. Product for export: 
Champagne. 

Jules Leonelli, 5, rue Hermel, Paris 18 eme, 
France. Product for export: French wines 
and spirits, and algerian wines. 

Societe des Vins et Alcools, 26, rue Bassano, 
Paris 16 eme, France. Product for export: 
Champagne mark “Henri Hardin” and other 
wines and spirits. 

Societe Francaise de Parfumerie, 6, rue de 
Lota, Paris 16 eme, France. Product for ex- 
port: Perfumes and beauty preparations. 
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World’s Match 
Business 


(Continued from p. 8) 


Canada 


Matches produced in Canada consist 
principally of the strike-anywhere type, 
packed in individual boxes of 21-25, 26— 
30, and 31-50. In 1937 total production 
amounted to about 10,000,000 gross boxes. 
Production in 1942 was valued at $2,447,- 
346. Imports that year had a total value 
of $8,846, and exports reached a high 
of $93,875. 

The British Match Corporation, using 
native wood for the stems, accounts for 
nearly all the output in Canada. Prac- 
tically all matches manufactured are 
sold in the home market. Until 1939 
small quantities of wax matches were 
imported from Italy. 


Mexico 


The principal type yo yaaa made 
in Mexico are strike-on-box and wax 
matches. There are four relatively im- 
portant factories. Before 1942 about 
one-third of the industry’s requirements 
of raw materials was imported, red phos- 
phorus coming from France and Norway 
and stearin from the United States. 
Stearin is employed in making paraffin 
wax, which is used to cover stems of 
wood or paper for wax matches. 

Production of matches in Mexico in 
1940 was valued at $1,975,970. 


Guatemala 


In August 1939 a match monopoly, 
which had been granted by the Govern- 
ment to the Swedish company, was abro- 
gated. In August 1943 a Guatemalan 
company with Guatemalan capital was 
organized to manufacture wooden safety 
matches for domestic consumption. The 
concern, Empresa Fosforera, L. A. Car- 
rillo y Cia Ltda., purchased the necessary 
machinery in Mexico. The box material 
and sticks used at the factory are made 
from domestic wood. Chemicals are 
imported. 

In 1942 Gautemala imported 159,065 
kilograms of matches valued at $83,732. 
Annual consumption amounts to about 
100,000 gross boxes. 


Honduras 


There is a substantial match produc- 
tion in Honduras. The firm “El Aguila” 
of Tegucigalpa not only supplies most of 
the country’s demands but exports 
matches to other Central American coun- 
tries such as Guatemala, Costa Rica, El 
Salvador, and Panama. During the fis- 
cal year 1942-43 exports of matches from 
Honduras totaled 10,833,632 boxes valued 
at $91,174. Before 1942, the raw mate- 
rials required in match manufacture 
were obtained chiefly from the United 


States. 
El Salvador 


At the present time there is only one 
match factory in El Salvador, Fabrica de 
Fosforos de El Salvador. and the cuality 
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of its products is not high. This factory 
produces a low grade of wooden matches. 
Before 1943 production had fallen off to 
a very low point. However, as a result 
of the increasing scarcity of matches, 
production rose in 1943 to 10,000 cases 
(1,200 boxes each) of safety matches, 
each box containing approximately 40 
matches. 

Production capacity of the local match 
factory is not sufficient to supply the re- 
quirements of the Republic. For this 
reason it has always been necessary to 
import matches to meet the full needs of 
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El Salvador. Matches are a Government 
monopoly, and they are purchased by the 
Government both locally and from 
abroad. Imports in 1943 totaled 13,500 
cases of safety matches, 1,200 boxes to 
the case, valued at $67,947. Chemicals 
are imported from the United States, and 
some imported paper is required for la- 
bels. Local wood is used for matches 
and boxes. 


Nicaragua 


The match industry of Nicaragua has 
expanded greatly in recent years, its out- 
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put more than doubling since 1939. In 
1943, when manufacture was restricted 
by shortages of raw materials, the out- 
put was 5,747,000 boxes. Production rose 
to 6,196,000 boxes in 1944. 

Imports of matches decreased as pro- 
duction increased. More than 95,000 
kilograms were received in 1939, by 194] 
receipts had declined more than 50 per- 
cent, and during the first 9 months of 
1942 (the latest data available) no 
matches were imported. 


Costa Rica 


The manufacture of matches in Costa 
Rica had scarcely begun in 1942, and 
today there are only two factories of im- 
portance, the Fosforera Nacional, which 
makes wax matches, and the Fabrica de 
Fosforos Aguila, which makes wooden 
matches. There are also two or three 
other very small factories, but their out- 
put is negligible. It is believed that the 
capacity of the two leading factories is 
more than sufficient to supply the de- 
mands of Costa Rica. A shortage of 
stearic acid and “Damar” glue stopped 
production of the wax matches for a 
time. The Fabrica de Fosforos Aguila 
produces approximately 360,000 boxes 
annually, a little more than a quarter 
of the country’s consumption. 

Imports of matches in 1940 totaled 67,- 
143 kilograms; in 1941, 134,045; and in 
1942, 23,737 kilograms. Fosforera Na- 
cional could produce about 750,000,000 
wax matches per year, while the output 
of the Fabrica de Fosforos Aguila could 
be increased to about 480,000,000 matches 
per year. The estimated potential pro- 
duction of these two factories would, 
therefore, be about 1,230,000,000 matches 
per annum, which would bring Costa 
Rica’s production to about the consump- 
tion level. 


Cuba 


For a number of years, Cuba has been 
virtually self-sufficient with respect to 
matches. They are produced in the 
island by 10 factories, all of which make 
the same type of wax match. Book 
matches are not manufactured in Cuba. 
The import trade in book matches is neg- 
ligible. Since the demand for matches is 
so far below the total capacity, some of 
the factories are not operating at all, 
while the others are operating on a 
greatly restricted basis. Phosphorus, 
chlorate of potash, and paraffin are im- 
ported, chiefly from the United States. 
Formerly Spain supplied the cotton wick- 
ing used. 


Dominican Republic 


The manufacture of matches is a Gov- 
ernment monopoly in the Dominican Re- 
public. Fabrica Nacional de Fésforos of 
Puerto Plata is the only match factory. 
Owing to the high import duties on 
matches, the Dominican factory has a 
monopoly on the sale of matches, and its 
facilities are sufficient for supplying local 
demand. Production in 1939 was 10,974,- 
240 boxes, 60 matches to a box (probably 
wax type). 
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Colombia 


In 1940 production of matches in Co- 
lombia totaled 470,666 gross of wax 
matches and 37,952 gross of wood 
matches. Imports of wax matches dur- 
ing 1940 totaled 88 kilograms and of 
wooden matches 2,284 kilograms. Prac- 
tically all matches consumed in Colom- 
bia are of the wax variety. Exports of 
wooden matches in 1940 totaled 1,450 
kilograms. Directly and indirectly, about 
85 percent of the match industry is con- 
trolled by one company. There are, how- 
ever, several independent match fac- 
tories. Although potassium chlorate can 
be imported in great quantities from Ar- 
gentina, this is for the most part unsat- 
isfactory for use in making matches. It 
is reported that the price of the Argen- 
tine product is about three times that 
from the United States, including import 


duties. 
Brazil 


There are in all 14 match factories in 
Brazil. The industry is controlled by 
two major groups—the Fiat Lux, a sub- 
sidiary of Bryant & May of England, and 
Companhia Brasileira de Phosphoros. 
It is understood that both of these are 
indirectly associated with the Swedish 
Match Trust. The Companhia Fiat Lux 
owns four factories, which supply all of 
the country’s domestic requirements. 
Matches made in Brazil are the safety 
type, made in two sizes. Most of them 
are of wood impregnated near the tip 
with paraffin. Some time ago wax 
matches were manufactured, but their 
manufacture has been discontinued. 
Chlorate of potash formerly was im- 
ported from Sweden and Germany; 
amorphous phosphorus from Great Brit- 
ain, Sweden, and Germany; potassium 
bichromate from Sweden and Germany; 
paraffin from the United States; and 
sulfur from Italy and the United States. 

Brazil’s production in 1937 was 602,- 
300,000 boxes; in 1938, 627,700,000 boxes; 
in 1939, 659,400,000 boxes; and in 1941, 
671,288,582 boxes. 


Argentina 


There are 19 match factories in Ar- 
gentina, the largest being the Compafia 
General de Foésforos Sud Americana. 
Output consists of several kinds of wood 
matches, as well as book and wax 
matches. In 1939 Argentina produced 
634,000,000 boxes of matches. Boxes are 
packed in seven sizes containing from 
45 to 90 matches each. Average annual 
production of wax and paper matches is 
26,000,000,000 sticks. Unlike most other 
countries in South America, Argentina 
has imported practically no matches 
from the United States. 


Uruguay 


The Uruguayan match indusiry, 
which is centered in Montevideo, pro- 
duces enough matches to provide the 
country’s entire requirements. The 
Compafiia General de Fdésforos Monte- 
videana, employing 218 workers, is the 
largest of the three producers. Produc- 
tion of wax matches in 1941 totaled 50,- 
376,000 boxes (38 to 42 matches per box) ; 
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production of paper matches in 1941 
amounted to 42,103,000. Nearly all the 
raw materials necessary for local match 
production are imported from the United 
States. 


Paraguay 


There are two match factories in Para- 
guay. One of these, Pena Manain y Cia., 
was credited in 1943 with 60 percent of 
the national production. The other 
match company is Fabrica de Fosforos 
“La Luna.” 
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Ecuador 


The manufacture and sale of matches 
in Ecuador is a strict Government mo- 
nopoly. Average production during the 
years 1939 to 1943, inclusive, amounted 
to 31,247,231 boxes, each containing an 
average of 37 wooden matches. The 1944 
production was estimated at 40,000,000 
boxes of matches. 

Imports of matches in the past have 
been insignificant, with the exception of 
the year 1943, when it was necessary to 
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import from the United States 4,993,923 
books, each containing 20 paper matches. 


Chile 


The Companhia Chilena de Fosforos has 
two factories in Chile, one located at 
Talca and the other at Rengo, both in 
the central part of the country, where 
there are forests of poplar and aspens, 
the type of wood employed for manu- 
facturing matches. 

Production of matches in 1944 was 
estimated at 154,750 cartons of 1,052 
boxes, as compared with 133,194 cartons 
produced in 1943. Imports of matches 
have been negligible for several years, 
since the market is fully supplied by the 
domestic industry. 

The type of match most commonly 
used is the very small safety size in thin 
boxes, selling for 5 to 10 centavos. These 
boxes contain from 20 to 40 matches 
each. Many of the chemicals used are 
imported. Other materials such as wood, 
wax, cartons and paper, however, are 
obtained locally. Annual consumption 
of potassium chlorate is estimated at 132 
short tons. 

A new factory, Fabrica de Fésforos de 
Carton, located at Santiago, has been 
established for the manufacture of paper 
matches. The concern plans to produce 
cardboard boxes and pyrotechnics also. 


Venezuela 


Investigations have been made in Ven- 
ezuela by the Swedish Match Co. with 
the purpose of establishing a match fac- 
tory there. If the right kind of wood 
can be obtained, a company may be 
formed with a capital of 3,000,000 boli- 
vares, 50 percent of which would be fur- 
nished by Venezuelans. A number of 
samples of domestic wood have been sent 
to the company’s factory in Colombia for 
testing. The Yagrumo macho (Didymo- 
panax Morototoni) used at the Trinidad 
factory has been found suitable. Plans 
call for an annual production of about 
600,000 gross of boxes (40 matches each), 
which is the country’s normal consump- 
tion of matches. The factory will be 
located in Valencia. 

Venezuela’s imports of matches totaled 
134,675 gross in 1943. Average price per 
gross is $0.97. 





Canadian National Railway 
Revenues 


eee revenues of the Canadian 
National Railways System, all-inclusive, 
for the month of June amounted to 
$39,657,000. Operating expenses were 
$30,309,000. The net revenue was $9,348,- 
000. In June 1944, revenues were $37,- 
389,000, expenses $28,954,000, and net 
revenue $8,435,000. 4 

For the first 6 months of this year, 
operating revenues were $213,869,000, 
operating expenses $174,471,000, and net 
revenue $39,398,000. The comparative 
figures for 1944 are: revenues, $213,579,- 
000; expenses, $172,596,000; net revenues, 
$40,983,000. 
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*xThe following publications, added to the 
Department's research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the pub- 
lishing agency given in each case. 
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Articles of interest to businessmen ap- 
pearing in the Department of State Bul- 
letin, August 19, 1945: 


Copies of this publication which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 
the price of 10 cents each; subscription 
price, $3.50 a year. The August 19 issue 
contains these articles: 


INQUIRIES ON AMERICAN CITIZENS IN 
RUMANIA. 


GERMANY: ZONES OF OCCUPATION. 


CONCERNING FRENCH ZONE OF OCCUPA- 
TION OF GERMANY. 


JAPANESE ACCEPTANCE OF POTSDAM DEC- 
LARATION. 


DIRECTIONS TO JAPANESE OFFICIALS FOR 
MEETING IN MANILA. 


AMERICAN-THAI RELATIONS. 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING WAR SURPLUS 
SUPPLIES FOR UNRRA. 


COVENANT OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
AND CHARTER OF THE UNITED NATIONS: 
PoINTs OF DIFFERENCE. By Clyde Eagle- 
ton. 


Atr TRANSPORT SERVICES AGREEMENT 
BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND SWITZ- 
ERLAND. 


REGARDING CONCLUSION OF PEACE 
TREATY WITH RECOGNIZED DEMOCRATIC 
GOVERNMENT OF BULGARIA. 


Other Publications 


INDUSTRIAL REFERENCE SERVICE. Vol. 3, 
Part 7. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 1945. 6 pp. Price, 5 cents. 
This is release No. 1 of Part 7, Leather 
and Its Products, covering hide and skin 
developments and trends in Brazil, Pan- 
ama, and Venezuela. 


Available from: Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


TELL THE PEOPLE. Pearl S. Buck. 1945. 
84 pp. Price, $1.50. Talks with James 
Yen about the mass education move- 
ment in China, predicated on the belief 
that all peoples are worthy of health and 
livelihood and good government, and 
that respect for the individual is the first 
requirement for any program for peace. 

Available from: John Day Co., 2 West 
45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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SKINNER’S COTTON TRADE DIRECTORY oF 
THE WorLD, 1945. Thomas Skinner & Co,, 
Ltd. 1945. 1,200 pp. Price, $7.50. 

Available from: Thomas Skinner & Co,, 
(Publishers), Ltd., 1 Broadway, New 
York 4, N. Y. 

RESEARCH AND POSTWAR PLANNING~— 
Bibliography, Part XXI. United Na- 
tions Information Office. 1945. 46 pp. 
Price, $1. Additional volume, giving in- 
formation on studies in postwar recon- 
struction. 

Available from: United Nations Infor- 
mation Office, 610 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 20, N. Y. 
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Interested parties should contact Mr. 
Knowlson at once through APO 887, c/o 
Postmaster, New York, N. Y., or contact 
him direct at his Paris office. 

“Voir” began publication in June 1944 
with a “liberation issue,” which dropped 
100,000 copies on France after the Nor- 
mandy landings. It is reported to have 
a circulation of 425,000, with a varying 
circulation of several thousand in North 
Africa. A Belgian edition of “Voir” has 
a reported circulation of 74,000 and is 
printed in Paris, its sales price being 
5 Belgian francs. 

Its format is 1334 by 10% inches, 32 
pages, with approximately 15,000 words 
of text and 75 photographs, maps, or 
drawings per issue. Rotogravure, it has 
been published bimonthly and sold for 
10 francs. 

The final edition under OWI sponsor- 
ship was to be distributed about August 
30, unless sold prior to that date. It will 
be 64 pages. 

Other recent developments in ANLC 
included the appointment of Ernest 8. 
Dowd, of Cleveland, Ohio, and Brig. Gen. 
Haig Shekerjian to serve as top officials 
on the ANLC staff in Cairo, Egypt, and 
of Chester T. Lane, of McLean, Va., to 
serve as Senior Consultant to the Com- 
missioner in Washington and Liaison 
Officer with other Government agencies. 





Toiletries Controls Removed in 
Palestine 


In Palestine, official controls on vari- 
ous cosmetics and proprietary toilet prep- 
arations were recently removed, reports 
the foreign press. Such articles as anti- 
septic alum blocks, dentifirices, eau de 
cologne, hair dyes, powders, and com- 
pacts are now freed from all restrictions, 
except for import and export licenses. 

During the period of control all prod- 
ucts had to conform to standard recipes 
issued by the Palestinian Controller of 
Light Industries. A considerable de- 
mand for raw materials and for contain- 
ers can now be expected. 
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BUSINESS 


THIS AUTHORITATIVE MONTHLY PERIODICAL 
makes easily available to businessmen over 2,200 com= 
prehensive facts about production, stocks, orders, prices, 
sales, shipments, etc.,of the industries of the United States 
by means of text, tables, charts, and index numbers. 
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Washington, D. C. 
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